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LOCATION  AND  EXTRINSIC  ADVANTAGES. 

In  its  location  at  the  Capital  of  the  nation,  Georgetown 
/University  enjoys  advantages  which  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated and  which  must  necessarily  increase  with  the  growth 
of  the  country.  Not  only  is  the  city,  free  as  it  is  from  the 
noise,  dirt  and  distracting  surroundings  of  a  great  commer- 
cial center,  most  favorable  to  the  tranquil  and  earnest  pursuit 
of  study,  but  it  has  an  unparalleled  educational  equipment  in 
the  great  scientific  collections  and  libraries  of  the  Govern- 
ment. By  the  authority  of  Congress  all  facilities  for  study 
and  research  afforded  by  the  Governmental  collections  are 
made  accessible  to  scientific  investigators  and  students  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  provision  applies  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  the  Patent  Office,  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Fish  Commission,  the  Botani- 
cal Gardens,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  Naval  Observatory,  several  hospitals,  and  to  vari- 
ous departments  supplied  with  special  libraries,  laboratories 
and  equipment  for  research.  The  administration  of  these  bu- 
reaus brings  together  a  large  corps  of  scientific  w^orkers,  and 
has  already  made  the  seat  of  government  the  chief  educa- 
tional center  of  the  country  as  well.  One  consequence  of 
these  conditions  is  that  scientific  societies  are  exceptionally 
numerous  and  flourishing.  The  operation  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, with  its  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  machinery, 
is  in  itself  a  most  efficient  agent  of  instruction ;  to  be  familiar 
from  daily  observation  with  the  workings  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Administration  is  a  privilege  and  a  training  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  prized  and  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 
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ORGANIZATION. 

Georgetown  University  consists  of  the  College,  the  School 
of  Medicine,  the  School  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  the  School  of 
Law.  The  College,  however,  comprises  in  itself  three  distinct 
departments,  viz:  the  Graduate  School,  the  Undergraduate 
School,  and  the  Astronomical  Observatory.  For  younger 
students  there  exists  a  separate  Preparatory  High  School. 

HISTORY. 

The  plan  which  was  completed  by  the  foundation  of 
Georgetown  College  seems  to  have  been  first  projected  about 
1638  by  Fr.  Poulton,  the  Superior  of  the  Maryland  Mission. 
On  November  13,  1786,  the  Corporation  of  Roman  Catholic 
Clergymen,  in  the  Chapter  held  at  Whitemarsh,  Md.,  adopted 
a  series  of  "Resolves  Concerning  the  Institution  of  a  School," 
in  which  it  determined  that  a  school  should  be  erected  at 
Georgetown,  Md.,  and  that  the  sale  of  a  piece  of  land  belong- 
ing to  the  corporation  should  be  made  in  order  that  the  pro- 
ceeds might  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  the  first  building. 
Rev.  Messrs.  John  Carroll,  afterward  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more; James  Pellenz,  Robert  Molyneux,  John  Ashton,  and 
Leonard  Neale  were  appointed  directors. 

In  181 5  Congress  conferred  the  power  of  granting  college 
and  university  degrees,  and  in  1833  the  Holy  See  bestowed 
the  privilege  of  giving  in  its  name  degrees  in  philosophy  and 
theology. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  College  was  the 
erection  and  equipment  in  1842  of  a  complete  Astronomical 
Observatory ;  in  the  following  year  the  formal  incorpora- 
tion of  the  institution  was  effected  by  Congress. 

The  School  of  Medicine  was  opened  in  185 1  and  the  School 
of  Law  in  1870.  The  Graduate  School  was  in  existence  as 
early  as  1856,  in  which  year  it  comprised  four  resident  grad- 
uates. It  has  continued  with  varying  degrees  of  success  since 
that  time.    The  Dental  School  was  opened  in  1901. 
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SITE  AND  SURROUNDINGS. 

Georgetown  College  is  situated  on  Georgetown  Heights, 
two  and  one-half  miles  distant  from  the  Capitol,  overlooking 
the  city  of  Washington  and  the  Potomac  River,  and  com- 
manding one  of  the  noblest  views  in  the  world.  The  site  is 
singularly  healthful,  and  the  climate  exceptionally  mild  and 
agreeable. 

The  College  buildings,  exclusive  of  the  Observatory,  are 
eight  in  number,  and  present  an  aggregate  frontage  of  about 
twelve  hundred  feet.  They  are  surrounded  by  grounds  com- 
prising seventy-eight  acres ;  these  are  intersected  by  the 
"Walks,"  whose  sylvan  beauty  has  made  them  famous. 

THE  RIGGS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY. 

The  liberal  spirit  of  Mr.  E.  Francis  Riggs,  of  Washington, 
has  furnished  the  College  collection  of  books  with  a  fitting 
home  in  the  South  Pavilion. 

The  collection  of  books  embraces  more  than  90,000 
volumes,  among  these  many  rare,  curious  and  unique  works. 
One  hundred  volumes  printed  between  the  years  1472  and 
1520,  three  manuscripts  anterior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
others  of  later  periods,  together  with  a  number  of  fac-similes, 
such  as  the  Duke  de  Loubat's  splendid  reproductions  in  pho- 
tochromography  of  ancient  Aztec  MSS.,  the  art  collection  of 
Rev.  James  J.  Chittick  and  the  historical  library  of  James 
Gilmary  Shea  interest  the  visitor. 

THE  HIRST  LIBRARY. 

This  contains  about  5,000  volumes  selected  with  the  view 
of  furnishing  the  student  with  means  of  reference  and  enter- 
tainment. Combined  with  it  is  the  reading-room  supplied  with 
newspapers  from  the  chief  cities,  together  with  the  leading 
reviews  and  magazines.  Both  library  and  reading-room  are 
open  to  graduate  and  undergraduate  students ;  a  small  fee 
necessary  to  defray  current  expenses  is  charged. 
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THE  ART  AND  HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS. 

The  College  possesses  the  nucleus  of  a  valuable  collection 
of  works  of  art,  and  a  num'ber  of  Maryland  Colonial  relics. 

Among  the  paintings  are  several  works  of  merit  by  ancient 
and  modern  masters,  as  Giordano,  Guercino  (Barbieri), 
etc.,  two  mosaic  pictures  of  great  beauty  and  value,  several 
busts  in  marble  or  bronze,  an  admirable  portrait  of  the 
Founder  of  the  College,  Archbishop  John  Carroll,  painted 
by  Gilbert  Stuart  and  presented  by  Judge  P.  Ord.  A  full- 
length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Lehr,  painted  by  MuUer 
Ury,  adorns  the  first  parlor. 

The  senior  lecture-room  is  adorned  with  portraits  of  some 
of  the  illustrious  students  and  alumni :  Judge  William  Gaston, 
of  North  Carolina ;  Gen.  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  Gen.  Joseph 
Wheeler,  Admiral  W.  S.  Melville,  Admiral  W.  S.  Schley,  Jus- 
tice Edward  D.  White,  Justice  M.  F.  Morris,  Hon.  Bourke 
Cockran,  Hon.  Edward  Kavanagh,  Governor  of  Maine; 
Hon.  Richard  T.  Merrick,  Hon.  Thomas  Herran,  Dr.  Frank 
M.  Gunnell,  U.  S.  N. ;  Mr.  John  T.  Doyle,  Mr.  John  Vinton 
Dahlgren  and  others. 

George  D.  Mackay,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  presented  forty- 
five  engravings,  mezzotints,  coppers,  photographs,  etc.,  of 
unusually  large  size,  collected  abroad,  and  embracing  signed 
Dores,  Martins,  etc. 

William  Vincent  McGrath,  Jr.,  '87,  decorated  the  recitation 
halls  with  forty-two  murillo-tints,  mounted  in  artistic  frames. 

The  Beauchamp  Hughes  Art  Cabinet,  with  its  rare  collec- 
tion of  precious  laces,  pictures,  ancient  manuscripts,  bronzes, 
china  and  bric-a-brac,  is  much  admired. 


THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART. 

In  the  College  Quadrangle  stands  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  measuring  109  feet  in  extreme  length  and 
varying  in  breadth  from  40  to  60  feet.  This  structure  is  the 
generous  gift  of  the  wife  of  an  alumnus,  Mrs.  John  Vinton 
Dahlgren  (Mrs.  Henry  Symes  Lehr),  nee  Elizabeth  Drexel. 
The  Chapel  was  consecrated  on  Friday,  June  9,  1893. 
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METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  this  respect  Georgetown  enjoys  peculiar  advantages. 
Her  teaching  is  guided  by  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  fa- 
mous Ratio  Studiorum.  This  body  of  rules  and  suggestions 
has  been  elaborated  by  centuries  of  experience,  and  has  been 
judged  worthy  of  attentive  study  and  hearty  approbation  by 
the  greatest  scholars. 

SESSIONS  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

The  Academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms. 

The  Christmas  recess  begins  on  December  22,  and  ends  on 
January  3.  The  Easter  recess  extends  from  Wednesday  in 
Holy  Week  to  the  Wednesday  after  Easter. 

There  is  no  class  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons, 
nor  on  days  of  general  religious  or  national  observance. 

The  classes  begin  at  9  A.  M.  and  continue  until  12.  They 
are  resumed  at  i  P.  M.,  and  continue,  with  five  minutes  inter- 
mission between  classes,  until  3  P.  M. 

A  general  examination  in  all  classes  is  held  in  writing  to- 
ward the  close  of  each  term.  Supplementary  oral  examina- 
tions are  also  exacted. 

AWARDS  AND  REPORTS. 

The  prizes,  at  the  annual  distribution  in  June,  are  awarded 
to  those  who,  by  their  class  exercises  during  the  year  and  the 
excellence  of  their  examinations,  attain  the  required  number 
of  marks.  Absentees  are  not  allowed  to  make  up  marks. 
Students,  therefore,  who  remain  at  home  beyond  the  period 
allotted  for  vacation  or  recess  cannot  expect  to  hold  distin- 
guished places  in  their  classes,  and  those  who  withdraw  be- 
fore the  final  examinations  shall  not  be  promoted. 

Besides  the  annual  distribution  of  awards  in  the  Under- 
graduate School,  there  is  a  monthly  reading  of  the  marks 
and  standing  of  the  students  in  their  respective  classes  before 
the  Faculty  and  students  assembled.  Testimonials  are  award- 
ed to  those  who  have  attained  the  prescribed  degree  of  excel- 
lence. 

Four  reports  of  the  standing  in  class,  the  progress  and  gen- 
eral conduct  of  every  student  are  sent  to  his  parents  or  guar- 
dian every  year, 
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GENERAL  CONSPECTUS  OF  STUDIES. 

The  course  of  studies  at  Georgetown  is  carefully  and  logi- 
cally graded  throughout.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the 
student  a  complete  general  and  liberal  education,  to  train 
and  develop  all  the  mental  powers,  and  not  to  cultivate  to 
an  exaggerated  degree  any  one  faculty  at  the  expense  of  the 
others.  It  is  intended  to  impart  the  broadest  possible  culture, 
together  with  accuracy  in  scholarship.  Accordingly,  during 
the  Undergraduate  period  the  course  is  not  elective,  but  pre- 
scribed, and  embraces  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics ;  English 
in  its  various  branches  with  correlated  studies,  such  as  Rheto- 
ric, Literature,  etc. ;  History ;  one  Modern  Language  ;  Mathe- 
matics; Physics;  Chemistry;  the  Elements  of  Geology,  As- 
tronomy, and  Mechanics;  and  finally  a  very  thorough  train- 
ing in  Rational  Philosophy. 

Those  who  ambition  literary  and  oratorical  excellence  have 
ample  opportunity  for  progress  in  the  Philodemic  Society, 
and  the 

GEORGETOWN  COLLEGE  JOURNAL. 

THE  GEORGETOWN  COLLEGE  JOURNAL  is  pub- 
lished by  a  committee  of  the  students  at  the  beginning  of 
each  month.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  their  literary  improvement 
and  to  chronicle  the  news  of  the  University.  It  also  serves 
the  Society  of  Alumni  as  an  organ  and  a  means  of  inter- 
communication.   Established  in  1872. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

Religious  instruction  is  considered  of  the  first  importance 
in  education,  but  students  not  of  the  Catholic  faith  are  exempt 
from  the  instruction  given  at  the  College. 

To  foster  piety  there  exist  the  Sodality  of  Our  Lady  Im- 
maculate, the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Conference 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  the  St.  John  Berchmans  Sanc- 
tuary Society. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  facilities  offered  for  scien- 
tific work.  The  Physics  Department  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  appointed  in  the  University.  To  it  an  entire  floor 
in  the  east  wing  of  the  south  row  is  devoted.  The  lecture 
room,  enjoying  a  southern  exposure,  is  particularly  pleasant 
and  hghtsome,  and  has  ample  facilities  for  projection, 
by  light  from  both  the  sun  and  the  electric  arc.  The 
department  is  provided  with  a  large  collection  of  instruments 
suited  for  a  complete  and  thorough  demonstration  of  the 
Principles  of  Physics.  Among  them  are  included  such  instru- 
ments as  Melloni's  apparatus  for  the  study  of  heat  radiation, 
complete  sets  of  single  and  double  refracting  prisms,  polari- 
scopes,  both  refracting  and  reflecting,  and  the  most  improved 
forms  of  galvanometers  and  rheostats.  The  department  is 
provided  with  its  own  electrical  plant,  a  3  H.  P.  motor  on  a 
500  volt  circuit  being  used  to  drive  an  Edison  bipolar  genera- 
tor of  I  1-2  kilowatts.  In  addition  to  this  direct  current,  the 
lecture-room  is  also  provided  with  a  single-phase  alternating 
current  of  104  volts,  so  that  electricity  in  its  various  forms  is 
constantly  before  the  student.  The  collection  of  Crookes' 
tubes  is  very  complete,  including  one  of  the  best  forms  for 
the  generation  of  the  Roentgen  ray.  There  are  instruments 
for  the  Marconi  and  other  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY. 

In  this  department  much  progress  has  been  made.  A  very 
fine  ornithological  collection  has  been  acquired  and  arranged 
according  to  the  most  modern  system  of  classification.  The 
shell  collection  is  very  satisfactory,  and  there  is  a  sufficiently 
large  herbarium.  There  are  twelve  good  microscopes  of  the 
Bausch  and  Lomb  type,  a  series  of  biological  charts  by 
Leuckart  and  a  number  of  skeletons. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

The  teaching  in  this  department  is  of  a  very  practical  char- 
acter, and  in  accordance  with  the  almost  unanimous  views  of 
modern  educators.  From  the  very  beginning  of  his  course 
each  student  is  obliged  to  perform  the  greater  part  of  the 
experimenting,  and  thus  scientific  training  supplements  the 
didactic  instruction  of  the  classes  of  literature.  To  meet  the 
demands  of  such  training,  the  College  has  provided  three 
large,  well-lighted  laboratories  in  the  main  building.  Each 
desk  therein  is  fitted  with  drawers  and  locker,  independ- 
ent drainage,  water  and  gas  supply,  and  supplied  with  all 
necessary  chemicals  and  apparatus.  The  lecture-room  is  very 
well  equipped  with  special  instruments  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses. A  private  laboratory  is  available  to  advanced  students 
who  follow  courses  in  quantitative  analysis  or  organic  chem- 
istry. All  the  laboratories  are  open  during  hours  of  recrea- 
tion to  members  of  the  chemistry  classes. 

THE  COLEMAN  MUSEUM. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  mineral  collec- 
tion, which  embraces  specimens,  some  of  them  unique,  illus- 
trating the  entire  field  of  Mineralogy.  Besides  the  exhibition 
series,  numbering  about  three  thousand  specimens,  there  is  a 
working  collection  of  minerals  carefully  determined  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  convenience  of  the  classes.  A  feature  of  this 
department  is  the  collection  of  minerals  found  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  Mr.  John  W.  Langdale,  and  presented  by  him 
to  the  Museum.  The  collection  contains  many  species  not 
previously  known  to  exist  in  this  locality.  Mr.  Langdale  has 
also  donated  several  hundred  specimens  to  the  general  collec- 
tion, and  has  always  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Curator  his 
rare  skill  as  a  mineralogist. 

In  Geology  and  Paleontology,  likewise,  there  are  excellent 
collections,  the  rocks  and  fossils,  stratigraphically  arranged, 
occupying  an  entire  row  of  double  cases.  Notable  among  the 
latter  is  the  unusual  number  of  specimens  of  the  remains  of 
vertebrates,  many  collected  in  Alaska. 
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ATHLETICS. 

The  position  of  Georgetown  on  the  question  of  Athletic 
Sports  among  our  students  has  been  clearly  defined  in  offtcial 
utterances  of  the  President  of  the  University  and  of  the  Fac- 
ulty Di-rector  of  Athletics. 

For  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  during  which  George- 
town Athletics  have  attained  their  present  importance,  we 
have  shown  a  lively  interest  in  fostering  athletic  sports,  be- 
lieving that  they  were  of  considerable  importance  in  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  development  of  our  students. 

The  athletics  in  vogue  at  Georgetown  are  wholly  under  the 
management  of  the  students,  subject,  however,  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Faculty  Director  of  Athletics.  Hence  has  been 
organized  the  Georgetown  University  Athletic  Association, 
with  its  various  departments  of  football,  baseball,  track  ath- 
letics, and  rowing,  each  under  the  direction  of  its  own  offi- 
cials. The  Association  has  the  use  of  the  Georgetown  Field 
for  the  athletic  purposes  of  the  university,  also  of  the  grand 
stand  and  bleachers  on  the  Georgetown  Field,  of  the  coach- 
ing launch,  shells,  boats,  indoor  rowing  machines,  boathouse, 
and  other  athletic  equipment.  The  profits  arising  from  the 
sale  of  sundries  in  the  College  Book  Store  are  also  available 
for  the  expenses  of  the  crew. 

ELIGIBILITY.— Faculty  Rule  of  Eligibility:  No  one 
is  eligible  as  a  candidate  for  any  athletic  team  who  is  not  in 
good  standing  as  a  bona  fide  student  of  the  University. 

The  characteristics  of  a  bona  fide  student  are :  First,  ''his 
primary  object  in  coming  to  Georgetown  is  to  study."  Sec- 
ond, ''he  only  engages  in  athletics  w^hen  they  are  not  detri- 
mental to  study."  Third,  "he  only  engages  in  athletics  to 
relax  his  mind  and  improve  his  body. 

A  man,  before  being  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  any  team, 
must  file  with  the  manager  written  evidence  of  his  good  stand- 
ing in  his  department ;  this  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Faculty 
Director. 
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In  addition  to  the  Football,  Baseball,  Track  Athletics,  and 
Rowing  Departments  of  the  Athletic  Association,  there  is  a 
Billiard  Association  and  a  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  under 
student  control. 


THE  RYAN  GYMNASIUM. 

The  Gymnasium  includes  instructor's  room,  fencing  room, 
rowing  room,  trophy  room,  room  for  visiting  teams,  varsity 
room,  baths  and  lockers  below,  and  gymnasium  hall  and  run- 
ning track  above.  It  is  splendidly  equipped  with  varied 
gymnastic  apparatus.  A  competent  physical  instructor  ex- 
amines each  student  and  prescribes  the  kind  and  amount  of 
exercise  suitable  to  health  and  general  physical  development. 


DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  in  force  at  Georgetown  is  in  nowise  military. 
It  has  solely  in  view  the  safeguarding  of  the  hours  of  study. 

To  insure  their  punctual  and  regular  attendance  at  class 
and  other  College  exercises  hour  by  hour  from  the  very  be- 
ginning to  the  very  end  of  the  year  is  no  easy  matter,  but 
one  of  the  utmost  importance  to  their  success  and  to  efficient 
teaching.  Hence  it  is  that  leave  of  absence  from  College  dur- 
ing term  time  will  never  be  granted  except  for  the  most  im- 
perative reasons,  on  the  written  request  of  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian, with  the  indorsement  of  the  Prefect  of  Studies  and  the 
Prefect  of  Discipline  and  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Parents  are  earnestly  requested  to  co-operate  with  us 
in  our  work  of  maintaining  regular  attendance  at  class. 

The  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  athletic  sports  have 
been  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  from  inter- 
ruption the  hours  of  study  and  of  class.  It  is  thought  that  a 
student  who  undergoes  the  discipline  above  outlined  will 
graduate  from  Georgetown  a  gentleman  well  trained  in  mind 
and  heart  for  the  business  of  life. 
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GENERAL    REGULATIONS. 

In  the  reception  of  students  no  distinction  is  made  on  the 
ground  of  religious  beHef.  Students  not  of  the  CathoHc 
faith,  if  'they  do  not  wish  to  attend  the  ReHgious  Exercises  of 
the  college,  will  be  exempt  therefrom. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  college  during 
the  summer  vacation. 

The  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors,  as  well  as  of  im- 
moral books  or  papers,  will  render  the  offender  liable  to  exv 
pulsion,  as  will  any  grave  offense  against  morals  or  discipline. 

There  is  a  fixed  hour  for  students  in  residence  to  rise,  take 
their  meals,  attend  chapel  for  daily  Mass,  and  for  Benediction 
on  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  and  to  assist  at  night  prayers. 
Parents  who  enter  their  sons  are  understood  to  agree  that 
they  shall  conform  to  these  regulations. 

Day-scholars  and  half-boarders,  while  within  the  College 
walls,  are  subject  to  the  regulations  of  boarders. 

Students  from  the  Medical  School  are  not  received  to 
board  or  lodge  at  the  College,  but  must  secure  board  and 
lodging  in  the  city.  Students  from  the  Law  School  may 
board  and  lodge  at  the  College  only  in  case  of  taking  at  the 
same  time  a  post-graduate  course  therein.  Post-graduate 
students  may  enter  the  College  either  as  boarders  or  day- 
scholars.  Undergraduate  students  are  not  received  as  day- 
scholars  unless  they  are  living  with  their  parents  or  guard- 
ians. Students  are  not  allowed  to  lodge  at  the  College  and 
board  elsewhere. 

ACCOMMODATIONS. 

There  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  a  large  number  of 
private  rooms,  distributed  among  the  following  buildings : 
The  Healy  Building,  the  Old  North  Building,  the  Ida  M. 
Ryan  Hall,  and  the  Maguire  Building.  The  rooms  are  all 
neatly  furnished  and  supplied  with  heat  and  light. 

Those  who  do  not  desire  a  private  room  sleep  in  the  dor- 
mitories and  study  in  the  general  study  hall,  which  are  care- 
fully heated  and  ventilated. 
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REGULAR    CHARGES. 

DAY  SCHOLARS. 

Tuition  by  the  year   $150.00 

Library  Fee    2.00 

Gymnasium   Fee    10.00 

HALF  BOARDERS. 

Tuition  for  the  year    $150.00 

Luncheon  at  the  College,  for  the  year 50.00 

Library  Fee   2.00 

Gymnasium   Fee    10.00 

BOARDERS. 
Tuition,   Board,  Lodging,  Washing,  and  Mending 

of  Linen  for  the   Scholastic  Year $400.00 

Medical   Aid   and    Medicines 10.00 

Library    Fee    2.00 

Gymnasium   Fee    10.00 

$211.00,  payable  invariably  in  advance,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  half  year.  A  deposit  must  also  be  made  sufficient  for 
books  and  other  incidental  expenses.  This  need  not  ex- 
ceed $20. 

If  a  private  room  is  required  the  charge  is  in  addition  to 
the  above. 

PRIVATE  ROOMS. 

In  the  Healy  Building,  for  the  scholastic  year $80.00 

In  the  Ida  M.  Ryan  Hall : 

Room,  for  the  year $100.00 

Larger  Room,  for  the  year 150.00 

Double  Room  (i.  e.,  for  two) 200.00 

Room  with  bath,  in  suite 200.00 

Suite  of  Sleeping  Room,  Study,  and  Bath 300.00 

Suite  of  two  Rooms  and  Bath  (for  two) 300.00 

Suite  of  three  Rooms  and  Bath 400.00 

In  the  North  Building: 

Room,  for  the  year $60.00 

Larger  Room,  for  the  year   80.00 

Double  Room  (i.  e.,  for  two) 100.00 

In  the  Maguire  Building: 

Room,  for  the  year $50.00 

The  rental  of  rooms  includes  heat,  light,  and  service. 
However,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  light  used  in 
private  rooms  after  the  regulation  hours  of  retiring. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF    ROOMS. 

As  the  number  of  rooms  at  the  College  is  limited,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  make  the  following  rules  about  their 
distribution.  No  room  will  be  reserved  for  a  student  unless 
the  application  for  the  same  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of 
one-tenth  of  the  rental.  Applications  may  be  handed  in  at 
any  time;  yet,  in  order  that  students  in  residence  during 
the  year  may  have  time  to  consult  with  their  parents  or 
guardians  about  their  return  the  following  year,  no  assign- 
ment will  be  made  for  the  coming  year  before  July  25.  The 
former  holder  of  a  room  will  have  claim  on  that  room  up  to 
July  25,  after  which,  if  not  then  engaged  by  him,  it  will  be 
considered  vacant.  The  earliest  applicant  will  have  right  to 
any  vacant  room,  if  his  application  is  accompanied  by  one- 
tenth  of  the  rental,  as  above  prescribed.  The  senior  applicant, 
in  case  of  two  applying  at  the  same  time  for  the  same  room, 
will  be  given  the  preference. 

Damage  to  College  property  is  repaired  at  the  expense  of 
the  student  who  inflicts  it. 

In  the  Sophomore  and  in  the  Junior  year  there  is  a  charge 
of  $10  per  annum  for  the  use  of  chemicals. 

In  the  Junior  year  there  is  a  charge  of  $10  for  the  use  of 
philosophical  and  astronomical  instruments. 

The  Graduation  Fee  is  $10.00. 

All  accounts  must  be  paid  half  yearly,  in  advance.  If  a 
s^dent  be  withdrawn  before  the  end  of  a  session,  no  deduc- 
tion will  be  made,  except  in  cases  of  illness  or  of  dismissal, 
nor  will  any  deduction  be  made  for  a  shorter  time  than  one 
month. 

Degrees  will  not  be  conferred  upon  students  whose  debts 
to  the  College  remain  unpaid. 
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Articles  of  clothing  will  not  be  furnished  by  the  College 
unless  a  deposit  for  that  purpose  be  made  with  the  Treasurer, 
who  will  give  a  detailed  account  of  its  outlay  in  his  regular 
semi-annual  statement. 

No  bills  for  clothing  or  other  articles  will  be  acknowledged 
unless  the  purchase  has  been  authorized  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  College. 

Books  and  stationery  at  moderate  prices  may  be  obtained 
at  the  College  Bookstore. 

Whatever  sums  parents  or  guardians  allow  their  sons  or 
wards  for  pocket  money,  may  be  deposited  with  the  Treas- 
urer, who  will  disburse  the  same  according  to  instructions  re- 
ceived, or  as  circumstances  may  require.  No  advance  will  be 
made  beyond  the  deposit. 

Dues  for  the  different  student  organizations,  as  the  Athletic 
Association,  the  Debating  Society,  etc.,  must  be  paid  by  the 
students  from  their  pocket  money,  and  no  student  will  be  al- 
lowed to  have  such  dues  charged  in  upon  the  bill  to  be  sent 
to  parents  or  guardians. 

Every  student  from  outside  the  United  States  must  have 
a  guardian  in  the  vicinity,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  his 
bills  and  receive  him  in  case  of  dismissal.  The  same  may  be 
required  of  students  from  very  distant  States  in  the  Union. 
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(3rabuate  School 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

In  the  various  departments  of  the  Graduate  School  provi- 
sion is  made  for  those  college  graduates  who  desire  to  con- 
tinue their  education  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  Yet  the  mini- 
mum of  work  exacted  is  not  too  much  to  be  profitably  com- 
bined with  the  required  attention  to  professional  studies  in 
the  Law  School,  the  classes  of  which  are  held  in  the  evening 
hours. 

The  year  usually  opens  on  the  first  day  of  October  and 
closes  with  the  annual  commencement.  It  is  divided  into  the 
fall,  winter,  and  spring  terms. 

The  classes  in  the  Graduate  courses  are  conducted  in  the 
Georgetown  halls  from  9  A.  M.  to  12  M.,  and  for  some  of  the 
sciences  in  the  afternoon. 

ADMISSION. 

All  graduates  of  colleges  whose  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of 
this  university,  and  who  intend  to  advance  to  higher  degrees, 
are  admissible  to  these  courses ;  whilst  others  who  are  not  so 
positioned  may  assist  at  the  lectures  as  special  students. 

RESIDENCE. 

Students  devoting  themselves  to  Graduate  work  alone  or 
in  combination  with  Law  may  reside  either  within  the  College 
halls  or  elsewhere,  as  may  suit  their  convenience.  Those  at- 
tending the  School  of  Medicine  are  expected  to  live  out  of 
the  College.  Good  boarding  places,  at  reasonable  rates,  may 
be  secured  in  the  city. 
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FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  fee  for  tuition  is  $150  for  the  entire  year  of  instruction. 
The  charges  for  board,  room,  etc.,  will  be  found  on  another 
page.  Those  in  residence  will  be  subject  to  the  general  regu- 
lations of  resident  students. 

STUDIES. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  surround  the  Graduate 
student  with  every  facility  for  advanced  work  and  with  every 
incitement  to  original  investigation ;  in  a  word,  to  foster  in 
him  the  spirit  and  habits  of  the  scientist  and  the  scholar. 

Each  student  must  select  at  least  three  courses  involv- 
ing attendance  at  lectures  eight  hours  a  week.  One  of 
these  courses  must  be  Course  1,  Metaphysics,  as  described 
below.  In  the  case  of  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Sciences,  the  above  course  is  optional,  but  must  be  replaced 
both  as  to  study  and  examination  by  specialization  in  some 
branch  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

DEGREES. 

The  Master's  degree  in  Arts  and  the  same  degree  in 
Science  will  be  given  to  those  already  holding  the  correspond- 
ing Bachelor's  degree,  upon  the  completion  of  one  year  of 
residence,  with  attendance  at  lectures,  presentation  of  papers, 
and  satisfactory  examinations,  as  prescribed. 

For  the  degree  of  Licentiate  in  Philosophy,  two  years  of 
graduate  work,  one  at  least  of  which  must  be  spent  in  resi- 
dence, will  be  required.  The  additional  conditions  are :  an 
hour's  oral  examination  and  the  writing  of  a  satisfactory  pa- 
per on  a  subject  in  Psychology  or  Sociology  selected  by  the 
professor. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be  conferred  after 
three  years  of  graduate  work,  two  of  which  must  be  spent  in 
residence.  The  candidate  must  pass  an  oral  examination  on 
the  complete  course  of  Scholastic  Philosophy;  present  a  thesis 
bearing  upon  his  special  department  of  study,  and  satisfy  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty  that  he  fully  deserves  to 
receive  this  degree. 
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Couree  of  Stubiee 


PHILOSOPHY. 

COURSE  I.— METAPHYSICS.    Two  hours  per  week. 

(a)  Cosmology. 

(b)  Psychology:   i  Phenomenal;  2  Rational. 

(c)  Theodicy. 

COURSE  2.— HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  Two 
hours  per  week. 

(a)  Philosophy  of  Antiquity. 

(b)  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Era. 

(c)  Modern  Philosophy. 

COURSE  3.— SOCIOLOGY.    Two  hours  per  week. 

(a)  General  Ethics. 

(b)  Special  Ethics. 

(c)  Politics. 

COURSE  4.— ECONOMICS.    Two  hours  per  week. 
The  Four  Economic  Schools.    Production  of  Wealth.    Con- 
sumption.    Distribution. 

LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

COURSE  5.— ENGLISH  PHILOLOGY  AND  AD- 
VANCED RHETORIC.    Each  one  hour  per  week. 

COURSE  6.— ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— Pre-Eliza- 
bethan.  One  hour  per  week,  first  term.  Post-Ehzabethan. 
Two  hours  per  week.  American  Literature — Second  term, 
one  hour  per  week. 

COURSE  7.— FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE.   Two  hours  per  week. 

(a)  Philology. 

(b)  Literature. 

COURSE  8.— GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE.   Two  hours  per  week. 

(a)  Philology. 

(b)  Literature. 

N.  B. — For  admission  to  the  courses  of  French  and  Ger- 
man Literature,  a  reading  knowledge  of  these  languages  is 
required. 

COURSE  9.— COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE.  One 
hour  per  week. 
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HISTORY. 

COURSE  lo, — Two  hours  a  week. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

COURSE  II.— PURE  MATHEMATICS.  Two  hours 
a  week  for  each  course. 

COURSE  12.— APPLIED  MATHEMATICS.  Four  hours 
a  week.  Analytical  Mechanics. 

COURSE  13.— MECHANICAL  DRAWING.  Two  hours 
a  week.    Descriptive  Geometry  and  Machine  Design. 

COURSE  14.— PHYSICS.    Two  hours  a  week. 

(a)  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity. 

(b)  Physical  Optics  and  Spectroscopy. 

COURSE  15.— CHEMISTRY.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory^  work.  Lectures  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratories 
open  eight  hours  daily. 

COURSE  16.— BIOLOGY.    Three  hours  a  week. 

(a)  Zoology. 

(b)  Botany. 

(c)  Practical  Biology.  This  course  consists  essentially  of 
laboratory  work  supplemented  by  short  lectures. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 

COURSE  17.— PAINTING.    Two  hours  a  week. 

(a)  Philosophy  and  History  of  Art,  in  a  series  of  special  lec- 
tures. 

(b)  Technical  instruction  in  drawing  and  painting. 

COURSE  18.— MUSIC.  Two  hours  a  week. 

(a)  Harmony. 

(b)  Counterpoint. 

The  organization  of  classes  for  these  courses  depends  upon 
the  number  of  applicants.  In  case  the  number  of  students  is 
insufficient,  the  University  holds  itself  free  to  refuse  any  or 
all  of  these  courses. 
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XTbe  ©bservator^g 


REV.  JOHN  T.  HEDRICK,  S.  J., 

Director. 


BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  Observatory  stands  on  an  eminence  at  a  distance  of 
about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  College,  The  main  build- 
ing is  sixty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide,  and  is  divided  from 
east  to  west  into  three  rooms.  The  eastern  room  contains  a 
nine-inch  photographic  transit  instrument,  with  collimators, 
by  Saegmuller,  of  Washington.  In  the  western  room  is 
mounted  a  transit  instrument  by  Ertel  8z  Son,  of  Munich.  It 
is  seven  feet  long  and  has  a  four-and-one-half-inch  object 
glass.  The  middle  part  of  the  Observatory  is  three  stories 
high,  surmounted  by  a  rotary  dome  eighteen  feet  in  diameter. 
Here  is  erected  the  twelve-inch  equatorial. 

In  the  room  below  the  dome  is  the  library  containing  the 
observations  and  other  publications  of  nearly  all  the  observa- 
tories in  the  world. 

Under  the  library  is  the  clock  room,  with  four  pendulum 
clocks  and  two  chronometers,  a  chronograph,  and  a  switch- 
board from  which  are  made  the  electrical  connections  with  all 
the  instruments.  A  special  Hne  connects  the  switchboard 
with  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory. 

A  separate  dome,  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  on  the  southwest 
brow  of  the  hill  shelters  the  old  Troughton  &  Simms  equa- 
torial, which  has  an  aperture  of  nearly  five  inches. 

An  extension  added  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  build- 
ing contains  an  instrument  for  the  determination  of  the  varia- 
tions of  latitude — the  photographic  zenith  telescope. 

The  nine-inch  photographic  transit  instrument  has  been 
provided  with  a  Riefier  clock  in  an  air-tight  case,  the  dona- 
tion of  the  late  Miss  Catherine  Bruce. 
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Zhc  Colleoe 

COURSE  OF  STUDIES 

The  courses  outlined  below  are  all  prescribed  courses  with 
the  exception  of  the  topics  enumerated  under  the  heading 
"The  Elective'^  for  Senior  year,  one  only  of  which  is  pre- 
scribed, and  the  Modern  Language  prescribed  for  Freshman 
year,  which  may  be,  at  option,  either  French  or  German. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Course  i. — Cosmology.  Five  hours  a  week  for  one  half 
term.  Lectures,  repetitions  and  circles.  Text-book,  Russo, 
S.  J.,  Summa  Philosophica.  References:  Jouin,  S.  J.,  Com- 
pendium Logicae  et  Metaphysicae, — Harper,  The  Metaphysics 
of  the  School. 

Notions  of  Space  and  Time.  Creation.  Laws  of  Nature. 
Miracles.  Constitution  of  Bodies.  Dynamism.  Atomism. 
Hylomorphism. 

Course  2. — Psychology.  Five  hours  a  week  for  one-half 
the  first  term  and  one-half  the  second.  Lectures,  repetitions 
and  circles.  Text-book,  Russo,  Summa  Philosophica.  Refer- 
ences: Jouin,  S.  J.,  Compendium  Logicae  et  Metaphysicae, — 
Maher,  S.  J.,  Psychology  (Stonyhurst  Series). 

Life  in  general.  Sensitive  Life.  Outer  and  inner  senses. 
The  Human  Soul.  Its  nature :  simple,  spiritual.  Unity  of  the 
Soul.  Its  Origin.  Immortality.  Evolution.  Human  Intelli- 
gence.   Origin  of  Ideas.    The  Will.    Liberty  of  the  Will,  etc. 

Course  3. — Natural  Theology.  Five  hours  a  week  for 
one  half  term.  Lectures,  repetitions  and  circles.  Text-book, 
Russo,  Summa  Philosophica.  References:  Jouin,  S.  J.,  Com- 
pendium Logicae  et  Metaphysicae, — Boedder,  S.  J.,  Natural 
Theology  (Stonyhurst  Series). 

Proofs  of  the  existence  of  God.  His  essence.  Examination 
of  Pantheistic  systems.  The  divine  immutability,  immensity, 
eternity.  The  divine  intellect  and  will.  Moral  attributes  of 
God.     His  Omnipotence.     Divine  Providence. 
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Course  4. — Ethics.  Five  hovirs  a  week  for  two  terms. 
Text-book,  Jouin,  S.  J.,  Elementa  Philosophiae  Moralis.  Re- 
ferences:  Russo,  De  Philosophia  Morali  Praelectiones, — Rick- 
aby,  S.  J.,  Moral  Philosophy  (Stonyhurst  Series),  Poland, 
S.  J.,  Fundamental  Ethics, — Coppens,  S.  J.,  Moral  Philosophy. 

(a)  General  Ethics.  The  moral  agent.  The  moral  act. 
Ultimate  end  of  man.  Hedonism  and  Utilitarianism.  End  of 
present  stage  of  existence.  Moral  evil  and  moral  good.  Norm 
of  morality.  Merit  and  demerit.  Natural  Law.  Its  existence, 
properties,  sanction.  Kant's  categorical  imperative.  Positive 
Law.     Conscience.     Its  binding  power.     Rights  of  man. 

(b)  Special  Ethics.  Individual  rights  and  duties.  Neces- 
sity of  religion.  Suicide.  Charity  and  Justice.  Freedom  of 
Conscience.  Right  of  self-defence.  Ownership.  Socialism. 
Society  in  general.  The  family.  Marriage.  Emancipation  of 
women.  Parental  right.  Slavery.  The  State.  Origin  of  the 
State.  Hobbes,  Rousseau.  Constitution  of  the  State.  Church 
and  State.   The  School  Question.   Liberty  of  the  Press,  etc. 

History  of  Philosophy.  Two  hours  a  week  for  two  full 
terms.  Lectures  on  Greek  and  Christian  Philosophy,  from 
Aristotle  to  St.  Bernard.  Oriental  Philosophy.  Aristotle. 
Plato.  Neo-Platonism.  Patristic  Philosophy,  etc.  Scholas- 
ticism and  modern  philosophical  systems,  from  Abelard  to  the 
present  day.  Scholasticism.  Nominalism.  Realism.  Mysti- 
cism. The  Renaissance.  German  Philosophy.  The  French 
School.  Descartes,  Malebranche,  etc.  Scotch  and  English 
Philosophy.   Herbert  Spencer  and  Modern  Evolution  Theories. 

Political  Economy.  Two  hours  a  week  for  two  full 
terms.  Text-book,  Walker,  Political  Economy  (Elementary 
Course).  References:  Walker  (Advanced  Course),  Gide, 
Devas. 

Physiological  Psychology.  Two  hours  a  week  for  one 
full  term.  Lectures  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system,  localization  of  cerebral  function,  correlation 
of  the  nervous  mechanism  and  mental  conditions  and  actions. 
References:  Maher,  S.  J.,  Psychology  (Stonyhurst  Series), 
Ladd,  Physiological  Psychology. 
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Christian  Doctrine.  One  and  one-half  hours  a  week  for 
two  full  terms.  Text-book,  Wilmer,  Handbook  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion.  Lectures  in  review  of  the  whole  ground  cov- 
ered in  the  three  preceding  years. 

Geology.  Two  hours  a  week  for  one  full  term.  Text-book, 
Le  Conte,  Compend  of  Geology.  Lectures  on  Dynamical, 
Structural  and  Historical  Geology. 

The  Elective.  Two  hours  a  week  for  two  full  terms  must 
be  devoted  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects;  the 
studies,  if  the  number  of  students  be  sufficient. 

Laboratory  Physics,  Pedagogy,  Principles  of  Law,  Biology, 
History,  English  Literature,  Mechanical  Drawing  or  Descrip- 
tive Geometry.  Classes  will  be  organized  for  each  of  these 
studies,  if  the  number  of  students  be  sufficient. 

N.  B. — The  Seniors  are  required  to  write  a  weekly  English 
Essay  in  some  matter  of  the  courses  which  they  are  following. 

Elocution.  One-half  hour  a  week  for  two  full  terms.  The 
course  consists  of  speaking  before  the  upper  classes  in  Gaston 
Hall  with  mutual  criticism  as  well  as  instruction  and  correction 
by  a  presiding  Instructor. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

philosophy. 

Course  i. — Dialectics.  Six  hours  a  week  for  one  half 
term.  Text-book,  Russo,  S.  J.,  Summa  Philosophica.  Refer- 
ences: Jouin,  S.  J.,  Compendium  Logicae  et  Metaphysicae, — 
Poland,  S.  J.,  The  Laws  of  Thought, — Clarke,  S.  J.,  Logic 
(Stonyhurst  Series),  Coppens,  S.  J.,  Logic. 

Definition  and  division  of  Philosophy.  Formal  Logic.  In- 
tellectual Perception.  Ideas.  Terms.  Definition.  Division. 
Judgment.  Propositions.  Opposition  of  Propositions.  Rea- 
soning.    The  Syllogism.     Argumentative  Fallacies. 

Course  2. — First  Principles  of  Knowledge.  Applied 
Logic.  Six  hours  a  week  for  one  half  term.  Text-book, 
Russo,  S.  J.,  Summa  Philosophica.  References :  Jouin,  S.  J., 
Compendium  Logicae  et  Metaphysicae,  Rickaby,  S.  J.,  First 
Principles  of  Knowledge    (Stonyhurst  Series). 

Logical  Truth.  Certainty.  Scepticism.  Fundamental 
Truths.  Source  of  certainty.  Consciousness.  The  external 
senses.  Ideas.  Universal  Ideas.  Testimony.  Deduction.  In- 
duction.    Objective  evidence,  etc. 
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Course  3. — General  Metaphysics.  Ontology,  Six  hours 
a  week  for  one  full  term.  Text-book,  Russo,  S.  J.,  Summa 
Philosophica.  References:  Jouin,  S.  J.,  Compendium  Logicae 
et  Metaphysicae,  Rickaby,  S.  J.,  General  Metaphysics  (Stony- 
hurst  Series). 

The  conception  of  being.  Essence  and  Existence.  Intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  possibility.  Attributes  of  being.  Unity.  Truth. 
Goodness.  Substance  and  accident.  Hypostasis  and  person- 
ality. Quantity.  Quality.  Relation.  Principles  and  causes. 
Kinds  of  cause.  Principle  of  causality.  Perfection  of  being. 
Order  of  beauty. 

Latin.  Two  hours  a  week.  Authors  (First  Term)  :  Cicero, 
Quaestiones  Tusculanae,  Book  I;  Plautus,  Duo  Captivi. 
Second  Term :  Cicero.  Quaestiones  Tusculanae,  continued. 
A  play  of  Seneca,  or  Pliny's  Letters. 

Latin  Composition.  A  Latin  essay  on  a  philosophical  or 
literary  subject  is  required  weekly. 

Greek.  Two  hours  a  week.  Authors.  First  Term :  Aeschy- 
lus, Agamemnon.  Plato,  Crito,  and  Phaedo  (chapters  i  to  14, 
25  to  28,  63  to  the  end)  ;  or  St.  Basil,  On  Classical  Literature. 

Second  Term:  Plato,  Republic,  Book  L  Aristophanes, 
Frogs,  Birds,  or  Wasps;  or  Pindar,  Olympic  Odes,  I,  II,  VI, 
and  VIII. 

English.  Three  hours  a  week.  First  Term :  One  of  the 
two  following  courses  at  the  choice  of  the  Lecturer,  i. 
Chaucer;  Dante  and  Italian  Influence  on  English  Literature. 
2.  Shakespeare. 

Second  Term:  Lectures  on  the  Age  of  Queen  Anne. 

English  Composition.  An  essay  once  a  week,  chiefly  on 
literary  subjects;  occasionally  on  a  philosophical  subject. 

History.  Two  hours  a  week.  Text-book,  Guggenberger's 
General  History  of  the  Christian  Era,  Vol.  III. 

I.  Causes  of  the  Social  Revolution. — The  Hanoverian 
Succession.  The  Making  of  Russia.  Maria  Theresa  and 
Frederic  II.,  Wars  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  The  Colonies 
of  North  America.  The  Seven  Years'  War.  The  Division  of 
Poland.  Causes  of  the  Political  and  Social  Revolution  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.     The  American  War  of    Independence. 
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2.  The  French  Revolution.  The  Era  of  Napoleon  I.  Catholic 
Emancipation  in  Great  Britain.  3.  The  European  Revolution. 
The  Revolution  of  the  Barricades.  The  Revolution  of  the 
Cabinets.  The  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  and  its  Causes. 
Our  Own  Times.  Second  Term:  Constitutional  History 
(Hinsdale  and  Story). 

Christian  Doctrine.  One  hour  a  week.  Text-book,  Wil- 
mer's  Handbook  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

First  Term:  Christianity  a  revealed  religion.  Revelation 
in  general.  Pre-Christian  revelation.  The  Christian  Revela- 
tion.    The  Church:  its  institution,  end,  constitution. 

Second  Term:  Marks  of  the  Church.  Teaching  Office  of 
the  Church.  Holy  Scripture.  Tradition.  Rule  of  Faith.  The 
existence  of  God.     The  Most  Holy  Trinity. 

N.  B. — The  above  courses  in  Christian  Doctrine  are  supple- 
mented by  a  weekly  lecture  explanatory  of  the  Catholic  Faith. 

Science.  Physics.  Six  hours  a  week.  Text-book,  Watson's 
Physics.  Lectures  and  Laboratory  work.  Analytical  Chem- 
istry. Two  hours  a  week.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Text-book, 
Smith's  Tarr,  S.  J.,  Qualitative  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Mathematics.  Calculus  (Optional,  no  longer  required  for 
the  degree  of  A.  B.).  Four  hours  a  week.  Text-book,  Taylor's 
Calculus. 

Elocution.  One-half  hour  a  week.  Practice  and  criticism 
of  public  speaking. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Latin.  Six  hours  a  week.  Authors.  First  Term :  Cicero, 
Pro  Lege  Manilla  and  Pro  Marcello.  Horace:  Epodes  I,  H, 
Vn  and  IX;  Satires  I,  i,  3,  5,  9;  H,  2,  6;  Epistles  I,  2,  6,  9; 
Carmen  Saeculare.  Tacitus,  Agricola.  Sight  reading,  Tacitus, 
Germania. 

Second  Term:  Cicero,  Pro  Milone  and  Pro  Ligario.  Juve- 
nal, Satires  I,  HI  and  X.  Tacitus,  Annales  I,  chapters  i  to  50. 
Sight  reading,  Tacitus,  Annales  I,  chapters  51  to  the  end. 

Latin  Composition.  First  Term:  Bradley's  Aids  to  Latin 
Prose  Compositions,  exercises  60  to  71.  Lupton's  Introduc- 
tion to  Latin  Lyric  Verse  Composition,  exercises  10  to  20. 
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Second  Term :  Bradley's  Aids,  part  III,  exercises  y2  to  90. 
Lupton's  Lyrics,  an  occasional  composition  in  verse. 

Greek.  Five  hours  a  week.  Authors.  First  Term :  De- 
mosthenes, Philippic  I,  or  Aeschines  On  the  Crown,  Sec.  58 
to  167.  Sophocles,  Oedipus  Tyrannus.  Thucydides,  Book  II, 
chapters  i  to  46. 

Second  Term:  Demosthenes,  De  Corona.  Sophocles, 
Oedipus  Coloneus  (500  lines)  or  Antigone  (500  lines). 
Thucydides  II,  chapters  47  to  68.  Sight  reading  in  Oedipus 
Coloneus   or   Antigone. 

Greek  Composition.  Sidgwick's  Greek  Prose  Composi- 
tion, part  III  (first  term),  exercises  91  to  115;  (second  term) 
exercises  115  to  130. 

English.  Four  hours  a  week.  First  Term:  Precepts. 
Kleutgen's  Ars  Dicendi,  Part  IV,  Books  I  and  II,  De  In- 
ventione  et  Dispositione.  Coppens'  Oratorical  Composition, 
Books  I,  II,  III  and  IV.  In  addition,  the  rhetorical  analysis 
of  three  speeches  will  be  studied,  to-wit,  Cicero's  Pro  Lege 
Manilia,  Burke's  American  Taxation  (or  Bristol  Election)  and 
Demosthenes'  First  Philippic.  Literature:  The  History  and 
Critique  of  the  Elizabethan  Age.  Lectures  following  the 
sequence  of  Brooks'  Primer  of  English  Literature,  Chapter  IV. 
Authors.  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  (with  dramatical  analysis), 
and  King  Lear;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury,  Book  I,  Burke's 
Bristol  Election,  or  Webster's  Address  at  Bunker  Hill;  New- 
man's Second  Spring. 

Second  Term.  Precepts:  Kleutgen,  p.  317  to  the  end; 
Coppens,  p.  144  to  the  end.  Literature :  American  Literature ; 
Text-book,  Pancoast's  American  Literature.  Authors:  Mac- 
beth (with  analysis),  Julius  Caesar.  Stedman's  American 
Poets.  Bradley's  Oratorical  Selections.  The  rhetorical 
analysis  will  be  studied  of  the  four  following  speeches,  to~wit, 
Demosthenes'  On  the  Crown,  Cicero's  Pro  Milone,  Burke's 
Conciliation  with  America  and  one  of  Webster's  speeches. 

History.  Two  hours  a  week.  Text-book,  Guggenberger's 
General  History  of  the  Christian  Era,  Vol.  II.  i.  The  Causes 
of  the  Protestant  Revolution.  The  Exile  of  the  Papacy  and 
the  Great  Western  Schism.     The  Hundred  Years'  War  and 
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the  War  of  the  Roses.  Consolidation  of  the  European  Monar- 
chies. Character  of  the  Period.  2.  The  Protestant  Revolu- 
tion. The  Age  of  Charles  V.  The  Protestant  Revolution  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Protestant  Revolution  and  Catholic 
Revival.  3.  The  Wars  of  the  Protestant  Revolution.  The 
Huguenot  Wars  in  France.  Philip  II,  Mary  Stuart  and  Eliza- 
beth. The  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  Puritan  Revolution. 
The  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 

Christian  Doctrine.  Text-book,  Wilmer's  Handbook  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  One  hour  a  week  supplemented  by  a 
half  hour  lecture  on  the  Catholic  Faith. 

First  Term :  The  Sacraments  of  Penance,  Extreme  Unction, 
Holy  Orders  and  Matrimony.  The  Church  as  a  means  of  sal- 
vation. The  last  things.  Christian  morality.  The  basis  of 
morality.  Law.  Conscience.  Free  will.  Moral  good  and 
evil. 

Second  Term:  The  Christian's  duties  toward  God.  Faith, 
Hope,  Charity.  The  virtue  of  Religion.  Direct  acts  of  Re- 
ligion. Indirect  acts.  Veneration  of  Saints,  etc.  The  Chris- 
tian's duties  toward  himself  and  his  neighbor.  Christian  Per- 
fection. 

Mathematics.  First  Term:  Spherical  Trigonometry: 
text-book,  Wentworth.    The  use  of  Astronomical  Instruments. 

Second  Term:  Mechanics.  Four  hours  a  week.  Text-book, 
Dana's  Elementary  Mechanics.     Laboratory  work. 

Science.  General  Chemistry.  Two  hours  a  week.  Text- 
books, Remsen's  Elements  of  Chemistry  and  Remsen's  Labora- 
tory Manual.    Lectures,  experiments  and  laboratory  work. 

Elocution.  One-half  hour  a  week.  Practice  and  criticism 
of  public  speaking. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Latin.  Six  hours  a  week.  Authors.  First  Term:  Cicero's 
Pro  Archia ;  Horace,  Ars  Poetica ;  Virgil,  Book  II  or  V  or  VI 
or  IX  (800  lines)  ;  Livy,  Book  XXI,  chapters  i  to  20;  sight 
reading,  Livy,  Book  XXI,  chapters  21  to  35.  Second  Term: 
Cicero's  De  Signis  or  Philippic  II;  Horace,  Odes  I,  i,  2,  3,  4, 
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6,  7,  9,  II,  14,  i8,  20,  22,  24,  32,  37,  38;  11.  3,  9,  10,  13,  14, 
18,  20;  III.  I,  3,  4,  13,  29,  30;  IV.  2,  3,  5.  7;  Livy,  Book 
XXL,  chapters  35  to  54;  Sight  reading,  Livy,  Book  XXL, 
chapters  55  to  6;^. 

Latin  Composition.  Twice  a  week.  First  Term:  Brad- 
ley's Aids,  Part  II,  Exercises  23  to  40.  Verse  (once  a  week), 
Gepp's  Elegiac  Verse,  Exercises  40  to  55.  Second  Term: 
Bradley's  Aids,  Part  II,  Exercises  40  to  60;  Lupton's  Latin 
Lyrical  Composition,  Exercises  i  to  10. 

Greek.  Five  hours  a  week.  First  Term.  Authors :  Homer's 
Odyssey,  two  books ;  Plato's  Apology ;  Sight  reading,  Flerod- 
otus,  chapters  i  to  5. 

Second  Term:  Demosthenes,  Olynthiacs  I,  II  and  III; 
Euripedes,  Hecuba  or  Medea;  Sight  reading,  Herodotus, 
chapters  5  to  the  end. 

Greek  Composition.  Once  a  week.  Sidgwick's  Greek 
Composition,  Exercises  30  to  50  (First  Term)  ;  Exercises  50 
to  65   (Second  Term). 

English.  Four  hours  a  week.  Precepts:  First  Term: 
Kleutgen's  Ars  Dicendi,  pp.  i  to  178  (large  print)  ;  Coppens' 
Introduction  to  English  Rhetoric,  Books  III  and  IV. 

Second  Term:  Kleutgen,  pp.  180  to  250;  Coppens,  Books 
V  and  VI. 

Literature.  First  Term:  Lake  School  to  Victorian  Age; 
Text-book,  Brooke's  Outlines,  chapters  VII,  VIII,  IX  and  X, 
supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  history  and  critique  of  the 
literature  of  the  period. 

Second  Term:  History  and  critique  of  the  period  from 
Ehzabeth  to  Pope;  Brooke,  Chapters  V  and  VI.  Authors: 
First  Term:  Pastoral  and  Lyric  Poets;  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury,  Book  IV;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury,  Second 
Series ;  Spenser's  Astrophel ;  Milton's  Lycidas ;  Shelley's 
Adonais ;  Arnold's  Thyrsus ;  Minto's  English  Prose,  with 
study  of  the  style  of  De  Quincey,  Newman,  Ruskin  and 
Hawthorne. 

Second  Term:  Lyric  and  Epic  Poetry:  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury ;  Book  III ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II ; 
Study  of  the  style  of  Dryden,  Addison,  Swift,  and  Johnson 
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(Minto's   Prose).     Composition   in  Verse   or  Prose    (chiefly 
exposition  on  themes)   every  week. 

History.  Two  hours  a  wxek.  Text-book,  Guggenberger's 
General  History  of  the  Christian  Era,  Vol.  I.  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  the  Era.  i.  The  Migration  of  the  Nations. 
First  Teutonic  Invasions  and  Settlements.  The  Invaders  of 
Italy.  The  Islam.  The  Franks,  the  Lombards  and  the  Holy 
See.  The  Church  and  the  State.  2.  The  Rise  of  the  Empire. 
The  Carolingians.  The  Northmen  in  Europe.  The  Making 
of  Germany  and  the  Rise  of  the  Empire.  The  Exodus  of 
the  Normans.  The  Contest  about  Lay-Investiture.  The 
Greek  Empire  and  the  Schism.  3.  The  Crusades,  the  Rise  of 
the  Papacy.  From  the  First  Crusade  to  the  Third  Crusade. 
From  the  Third  Crusade  to  the  Invasion  of  the  Mongols. 
The  Last  Crusades — from  the  Invasion  of  the  Mongols  to  the 
Death  of  Boniface  VIII. 

Christian  Doctrine.  One  hour  a  week.  Text-book,  Wil- 
mer's  Handbook  of  the  Christian  Religion.  First  Term:  The 
Creation.  The  Spiritual  world.  The  Material  world.  Man 
and  the  Fall.  God  the  Redeemer.  The  Person  and  Nature 
of  the  Redeemer.    The  work  of  the  Redemption. 

Second  Term:  Grace:  Actual,  Habitual,  and  Sanctifying. 
The  Sacraments  in  general.  Baptism.  Confirmation.  The 
Holy  Eucharist.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  These  courses 
are  supplemented  by  a  weekly  half-hour  lecture  on  the  Cath- 
oHc  Faith. 

Mathematics.  Four  hours  a  week.  First  Term:  Plane 
Trigonometry,  with  application  to  Surveying.  Text-book, 
Wentworth.  Second  Term :  Analytical  Geometry.  Text-book, 
Wentworth. 

Elocution.  The  Practice  and  Criticism  of  PubHc  Speak- 
ing. 

Modern  Language.  Advanced  course  in  French  or  Ger- 
man. The  text-book  and  details  will  be  indicated  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  classes  in  the  fall. 
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TIME  SCHEDULE. 


FRESHMAN. 

Latin    6  hours. 

Greek   5  " 

(  Precepts . 
English.  < 

i  Authors .   4  " 

History    2 

Mathematics    4  " 

Christian  Doctrine.,    i^^  " 

Elocution y2  " 

Modern    Language.   2  " 

Total  per  week.. 25       " 


SOPHOMORE. 

Latin    6  hours. 

Greek  5       " 

(  Precepts . 

English.  <J 

(  Authors.   4 

History    2 

Mathematics   4 

Christian    Doctrine,    i^ 

Elocution ^ 

General   Chemistry.   2 


Total  per  week  . .  25 


JUNIOR. 

Philosophy 6  hours. 

Latin    2  " 

Greek   2  " 

English    3  " 

Physics    6  " 

History    2  '* 

Christian    Doctrine,    i^  '' 

Elocution  y2  " 

Chem.,  Qual.  Anal..  2  " 

Total  per  week.. 25  " 


SENIOR. 

Special   Metaphysics  5  hours. 

Ethics    5 

History  of  Philos'y.  2 

Political  Economy..  2 

Christian    Doctrine.  13^ 

Elocution  ^ 

Physiology  or  Geol.  2 

The  Elective 2 


Total  per  week.  .20 


DEGREES. 


The  successful  completion  of  the  L^ndergraduate  Course 
entitles  a  student  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  No 
other  first  degree  is  given  in  the  college,  those  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  having  been  abolished 
by  action  of  the  Faculty. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  session,  and, 
on  examination,  will  be  assigned  to  the  class  for  which  their 
prior  attainments  have  fitted  them. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  conduct  will  be  required 
of  those  who  come  from  other  institutions. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  advanced  classes  must 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  all  the  subjects  pre- 
viously studied  by  the  class  which  they  propose  to  enter. 

From  certain  preparatory  schools  of  established  reputation 
students  are  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  without  ex- 
amination, upon  the  principal's  certificate  that  they  have 
completed  the  required  amount  of  work  and  are  prepared  to 
enter  college. 

In  each  case,  however,  a  catalogue  giving  the  course  of 
studies  required  in  his  school  must  accompany  the  princi- 
pal's certificate.  The  Georgetown  College  Preparatory 
School  Catalogue  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Prefect  of 
Studies. 

In  all  other  cases  for  admission  to  Freshman,  a  successful 
examination  is  required  in  the  following  subjects  or  their 
equivalent . 

LATIN. — Grammar. — The  entire  Latin  Grammar,  includ- 
ing a  knowledge  of  all  regular  syntactical  constructions. 
Translation  into  Latin  at  sight  of  complex  English  sentences, 
entailing  the  application  of  rules  for  relative  clauses,  indirect 
discourse,  and  conditional  sentences. 

Prosody. — All  the  rules  as  given  in  Casserly's  Prosody  or 
some  equivalent  work ;  appHcation  to  hexameter  verse ;  scan- 
sion of  Ovid  and  Virgil.  A  simple  exercise  will  be  exacted  in 
the  rearrangement  of  broken  verse. 

Latin  Composition. — ^Translation  into  Latin  of  easy  con- 
tinuous prose  based  upon  Caesar  and  Cicero.  This  require- 
ment is  of  very  especial  importance,  and  great  weight  will  be 
given  to  it  in  the  examination.  The  use  of  Cicero's  letters 
as  well  as  his  orations  as  models  for  the  requirements  of 
Latin  idiom  is  strongly  recommended. 
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Nepos. — Lives,  to  the  end  of  the  Hfe  of  Alcibiades ;  also 
the  Hfe  of  Atticus.      Caesar. — Commentaries,  two  books. 
Ovid. — Metamorphoses,  500  lines ;  Tristia,   500  lines. 

Cicero. — Selected  letters,  five  hundred  lines ;  orations,  the 
four  against  Cataline.      Virgil. — Aeneid,  three  books. 

GREEK. — Grammar. — Etymology  complete  (including  all 
the  irregular  and  defective  forms) ;  the  rules  for  accents ;  the 
rules  of  syntax  and  their  application ;  the  Homeric  dialect. 

Greek  Composition. — Translation  into  Greek  of  simple 
English  sentences  based  upon  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Xenophon. — Anabasis,  Books  I,  II  and  III. 

Homer. — Iliad,  Books  I  and  II,  or  Odyssey,  I,  II  and  III. 

N.  B. — In  assigning  the  matter  above,  the  purpose  of  the 
Faculty  is  not  to  insist  on  quantity  or  to  recognize  that  the 
mere  reading  of  a  stated  amount  of  assigned  authors  is  suffi- 
cient preparation  for  college.  In  the  discussion  of  the  classic 
authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  the  candidate  must  be  pre- 
pared to  give  a  complete  grammatical  analysis  of  every  word, 
phrase,  and  sentence,  and  to  point  out  exceptional  idioms, 
and  must  be  informed  on  the  chief  points  of  collateral  erudi- 
tion connected  with  the  text. 

ENGLISH. — Higher  Grammar. — The  candidate  must  be 
prepared  on  the  matter  contained  in  Meiklejohn's  "The  Eng- 
lish Language,"  or  some  equivalent  work. 

Composition. — A  brief  prose  composition  will  be  required 
evidencing  some  proficiency  in  narrative  and  critical  writing. 
The  test  will  be  based  upon  books  and  authors  assigned  for 
study  in  the  Georgetown  College  Preparatory  School.  Ques- 
tions will  be  asked  as  to  the  subject-matter,  method  of  treat- 
ment, structure,  and  style  of  these  books.  Fair  penmanship 
and  accurate  spelling  will  be  considered  as  essential  prelimi- 
nary requirements. 

The  authors  assigned  are:  Shelley,  Selected  Poems,  (No. 
85,  Maynard  Series.)  ^Wordsworth,  Selected  Poems,  (No.  90, 
Maynard  Series.)  De  Quincey,  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe. 
*Macaulay,  Essays  on  Johnson  and  on  Addison.  Milton, 
Paradise  Lost  (two  books).  Ode  to  the  Nativity,  L' Allegro 
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and  Penseroso.  *Shakespeare,  Merchant  of  Venice.  Tenny- 
son, Morte  d'Arthur.  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia.  Ruskin,  Sesame 
and  Lilies.  *Thackeray,  Henry  Esmond.  A  careful  study 
of  the  works  marked  thus*  (subject-matter,  form  and  struc- 
ture) will  be  exacted;  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  other 
assigned  books  will  be  sufficient. 

N.  B. — The  Uniform  College  Entrance  Requirements  in 
English  will  be  accepted,  as  will  any  fair  equivalent  work  in 
this  department. 

HISTORY.— The  History  of  the  Oriental  Nations, 
Greece  and  Rome  as  found  in  Myer's  Ancient  History,  or 
some  similar  work;  Modern  General  History,  Fredet's  or  an 
equivalent ;  Johnston's  United  States,  or  an  equivalent ;  Ele- 
ments of  Civics. 

MATHEMATICS.— Algebra;  Geometry,  plane  and  solid. 
Wentworth's  Complete  Algebra,  and  Wentworth's  Geom- 
etry, or  works  of  equal  grade. 

SCIENCE. — A  fair  knowledge  of  Physical  Geography. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES.— One  modern  language 
besides  English  is  required,  preferably  French  or  German. 
The  examination  will  embrace  the  elements  of  grammar,  in- 
cluding the  irregular  verbs ;  translation  into  English  at  sight 
of  sim.ple  prose ;  grammatical  analysis. 
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Ipreparator^  School 


Is  a  Classical  High  School,  in  which  the  studies  have  been 
so  arranged  as  to  offer  a  thorough  preparation  for  entrance 
to  a  Classical  College.  These  studies  are  all  prescribed,  in- 
cluding Latin,  Greek,  English,  History,  Mathematics,  and  a 
Modern  Language.  The  School  does  not  undertake  to  in- 
struct a  boy  in  the  forms  and  methods  of  business  or  tech- 
nical branches,  but  to  prepare  him  to  pursue  these  or  pro- 
fessional studies  with  success.  The  students  of  the  School 
are  divided,  according  to  class  and  maturity,  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  Senior  Section  and  the  Junior  Section.  Each  sec- 
tion has  its  own  Study  Hall,  Recreation  Hall,  Reading-room 
and  Library,  Dormitory,  and  Playground.  Each  section,  too, 
has  its  own  Societies  and  Athletic  Organizations. 

COURSE  OF  STUDIES 

3fourtb  preparatory  Class 

First  Term. 

Latin. — Grammar:  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge  (School  Edition). 

Etymology.  Regular  Declensions  and  Conjuga- 
tions, §§  1-128. 

Syntax.  Fourteen  Precepts  (see  page  305)  ;  Nos. 
I,  2,  7,  38,  39,  45,  54,  65,  J2,  y6,  80,  83,  84,  105. 

Composition.  Latin  Exercise  Book,  Gildersleeve 
(adapted  to  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Grammar),  First 
Course,  Part  i,  Nos.  1-52  (oral  and  written  work). 

English. — Grammar:  Davidson  and  Alcock's  EngHsh  Gram- 
mar. 

Authors:  Longfellow,    Selections; 
"  Evangeline ; 

Dickens,  Christmas  Stories ; 
Cooper,   Last  of  the   Mohicans. 
Composition:  Narrative,  with  special  attention  to 
correctness  of  grammar. 

Memory:  Evangeline  (ten  lines  a  day). 
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History. — Greek:  Bury's  History  of  Greece  for  Beginners. 
Bible  History:  Simple  lectures  by  the  teacher. 

Mathematics. — Algebra  (to  the  end  of  Least  Common  Mul- 
tiple). 

Science. — Physical  Geography:  Davis's  Physical  Geography. 
1st  half  of  vol. 

Christian   Doctrine. — De   Harbe's    Catechism,   pp.   67-102. 
Supplemented  by  weekly  lectures. 

Elocution. — Principles  and  Practice. 

Second  Term. 

Latin. — Grammar:  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge  (School  Edition). 

Etymology:  Rules  for  Gender.  Appendices  5  and 
6,  page  245.     Irregular  Verbs,  128-176. 

Syntax  The  Concords  §§  201-326  (Large  print 
only). 

Composition :  Latin  Exercise  Book,  Gildersleeve, 
Nos.  52-94,  96-101  (oral  and  written  work). 

Author:  Viri  Romae,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  lines. 

Memory:  Viri  Romae,  five  lines  a  day. 

Greek. — Grammar:    Kaegi's   Greek   Grammar,   Regular  De- 
clensions,  Conjugations   of  ei/xt  and  TratSevw  (§§    1-78). 
Composition:   Kaegi's   Greek    Exercise    Book,   I., 
Nos.  1-48  (oral  and  written  work). 

Reading  Lessons:  Kaegi's  Greek  Exercise  Book, 
Nos.  1-48. 

English. — Grammar:  Davidson  and  Alcock's  English  Gram- 
mar continued. 

Authors :  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ; 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales. 
Composition:     Narrative    continued,    i.    e.,    with 
special  attention  as  before  to  grammatical  correct- 
ness. 

Memory:  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (ten  lines 
a  day). 
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History. — Greek  History  as  in  first  term,  continued. 

Mathematics. — Algebra:  From  Least  Common  Multiple  to 
Equations  of  the  First  Degree,  inclusively. 

Science. — Physical  Geography:  Davis  (completed). 

Christian  Doctrine. — De  Harbe's  Catechism,  pp.  102-158. 

Weekly  lectures  as  in  first  term  continued. 

Elocution. — Principles  and  Practice. 

XTbtrO  preparatory  Class 

First  Term. 
Latin. — Grammar:  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge. 

Etymology:  Principal  Exceptions  in  Declensions, 
§§  1-112. 

Syntax  of  Nouns,  §§  326-472   (large  print  only). 

Composition:  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge's  Exercise 
Book  Nos.  102-160  (oral  and  written  work). 

Authors:  Nepos, — Miltiades,  Themistocles,  Hanni- 
bal (seven  chapters). 

Memory:  Nepos, — selected  two  hundred  and  fifty 
lines. 

Greek. — Grammar:   Kaegi;   Pure,   Mute  and  Liquid  Verbs, 

§§  79-97. 

Composition :  Kaegi's  Greek  Exercise  Book,  I., 
Nos.  49-83  (oral  and  written  work). 

Reading:  Selections  in  Kaegi's  Greek  Exercise 
Book;  L,  Nos.  53,  59,  69,  70,  77. 

English. — Precepts:  Donnelly's  Imitation  and  Analysis,  and 
Nichol's  English  Composition. 

Authors :  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village ; 

Whittier's  Snowbound;  and  other  Selec- 
tions ; 
Irving's  Sketchbook. 
Composition :    Narrative,  with  attention  to  the  cor- 
rect  use  of  words,  clearness   and  precision,  as 
seen  in  Nichol. 
Memory :  The  Deserted  Village, 
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History. — Roman:    Schuckburgh's   "History    of    Rome   for 

Beginners." 
Mathematics. — Algebra:    From   Equations    of  the   Second 

Degree  to  Ratio  and  Proportion. 
Christian  Doctrine. — De  Harbe's  Catechism,  pp.   158-197. 

Also  a  weekly  lecture. 

Elocution. — Principles  and  Practice. 

Modern  Language. — Either  French  or  German.    The  courses 
will  be  announced  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year. 

Second  Term. 

Latin. — Grammar:  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge. 

Etymology:  Principal  Exceptions  in  Conjugations, 
§§  1 12-176. 

Syntax:  Composition  Sentences,  Nos.  472-670 
(large  print  only). 

Composition:  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Exercise  Book, 
Nos.  193-245  (oral  and  written  work). 

Authors:  Cicero's  Letters  (Dillard's  Edition), 
thirty  Letters.  Phaedrus  (Walpole's  Edition),  four- 
teen fables. 

Memory:  The  thirty  letters  of  Cicero  taken  above 
for  translation. 
Greek. — Grammar :  Kaegi ; 

Etymology:  Verbs  in /ut  and  irregular  verbs,  §§ 
98-114. 

Syntax:  The  Concords,  §§  114-131,  and  Exercise 
Book,  H.,  pp.  67-72. 

Composition:  Kaegi's  Greek  Exercise  Book,  H., 
Nos.  1-36  (oral  and  written  work). 

Author:  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Book  L,  chapters  i, 
2,  8,  9. 
English. — Precepts :  Continuation  of  First  Term  matter. 
Authors:  Campbell's  Odes; 

Studies  in  Bryant  by  Alden ; 
Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales; 
Scott's  Talisman. 
Composition :  Work  of  First  Term  continued. 
Memory:  Selections  from  Bryant. 
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History. — Roman :  Completed. 

Mathematics. — Algebra:  Ratio  and  Proportion,  Choice  and 

Chance. 
Christian  Doctrine. — De  Harbe's  Catechism,  pp.   197-238. 
Elocution, — Principles  and  Practice. 
Modern  Language. — French  or  German  continued. 

Second  preparatory  Class 

First  Term. 
Latin. — Grammar:    Etymology.     All  Exceptions  in  Declen- 
sions and  Conjugations,  §§  1-200. 

Syntax :  The  Concords  and  the  syntax  of  the  noun, 
§§  201-472. 

Composition:  Bradley's  Arnold,  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position Book,  Exercises  1-17. 

Authors:  Cicero's  Letters   (Dillard)    (completed). 
Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Book  I.,  chapters 

1-25- 
Ovid's     Metamorphoses,    two    hundred 

lines. 
Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Book  L,  chapters 
26-54   (sight  reading). 
Memory:  From  the  above  authors,  six  lines  a  day. 
Greek. — Grammar:  Kaegi. 

Etymology:   Exceptions  in  Declensions  and  Con- 
jugations, §§  1-114. 

Syntax:  Of  noun,  etc.,  §§  114-176. 
Composition:   Kaegi's   Exercise    Book,    IL,    Nos. 
36-52  (oral  and  written  work). 

Author:  Xenophon,    Anabasis,    Book  IL,  chapters 
I,  2,  3,  4;  chapters  5  and  6  for  sight  reading. 

English. — Precepts :      Scott-Denny's     Composition-Rhetoric, 
1st  half,  chapters  1-4. 
Authors:  Tennyson's  Holy  Grail,  Sir  Galahad; 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal; 
Thackeray's  Roundabout  Papers. 
Composition:     Narrative    and    Descriptive,    with 
special   attention  to   paragraph-structure. 
Memory:  The  Holy  Grail. 
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History. — English:  Birt's  Lingard's  History  of  England. 

Mathematics. — Plane  Geometry. 

Christian  Doctrine. — De  Harbe's  Catechism,  pp.  238-275. 

Elocution. — Principles  and  Practice. 

Modern   Language. — French   or    German   continued 

Second  Term. 

Latin. — Grammar:  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge.    Syntax  of  verb, 
§§  472-670. 

Composition:   Bradley's   Arnold,   Exercises    18-35. 
Authors:  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Book  H.   (entire). 
Ovid's  Tristia,  four  hundred  lines. 
Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Book  IV.  for  sight 
reading. 

Memory :  Eight  lines  a  day  from  the  above  authors. 

Greek. — Grammar:     Kaegi,   Syntax   of   dependent   sentences 
§§  176-209. 

Composition:    Kaegi's    Exercise    Book,   H.,   Nos. 
52-66. 

Author:    Xenophon,    Anabasis,    Book   HL,   chapters 
I,  2,  3,  4;  chapter  5  for  sight  reading. 

English. — Precepts :      Scott-Denny's      Composition-Rhetoric 
completed. 

Authors:  Gray's  Elegy,  Ode  to  Eton  College; 
Cowper,   Selections; 
Addison's   Sir  Roger  de  Coverly; 
Newman's  CalHsta. 
Composition:  Work  of  First  Term  continued. 
Memory:     Gray's    Elegy    and    Selections     from 
Cowper. 

History. — English :  completed. 

Mathematics. — Plane  Geometry  completed. 

Christian  Doctrine. — De  Harbe's  Catechism,  pp.  275-327. 

Elocution. — Principles  and  Practice. 

Modern  Language. — French  or  German  continued. 
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fftret  preparatory  Class 

First  Term. 

Latin. — Grammar:  Prosody  (Casserly's)   Rules  for  quantity 
and  versification. 

Syntax:   (G.  &  L.'s  Grammar)   of  noun,  etc.,  §§ 
176-472. 

Composition:  Prose  (Bradley's  Arnold),  Exercises 
36-54.    Verse  (Gepp's  Elegiac  Verse,  Exercises  1-20. 
Authors:   Virgil's   Eclogues   I   and   IV;   Georgics 
IV,  lines  317  to  end,  or  1-250. 
Cicero's  De  Senectute  (entire). 
Sallust's  Catiline,  chapters  1-36  for  sight 
reading. 
Memory :  Eight  lines  a  day  from  the  above  authors. 

Greek. — Grammar:  Kaegi,  Homeric  Dialect,  §§  209-215. 
Syntax:  Concords  and  cases,  §§  114-176. 
Composition :  Sidgwick's  Greek  Prose  Composition, 
Exercises  1-15. 

Authors:  Homer's  Iliad,  Book  I.,  lines  1-400. 

Xenophon's  Cyropaedia  (Gleason's  Edi- 
tion), Part  I,  five-hundred  lines;  for 
sight  reading,  the  rest  of  Part  I. 

English. — Precepts :    Coppens's    English    Rhetoric,  Books  I. 
and  II. 

Authors:  Wordsworth,  Selections; 
Shelley's  Odes; 

Macaulay's  Essays  on  Johnson  and  Ad- 
dison ; 
DeQuincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe; 
Tennyson's   Morte  D'Arthur. 
Composition:     Descriptive,    Baldwin's    Specimens 
of  Prose  Description. 

Memory :  Selections  from  Wordsworth  and  Shelley. 

History. — United    States    (Montgomery). 

Mathematics. — Solid  Geometry. 

Christian  Doctrine. — De  Harbe's  Catechism,  Parts  I.  and  II. 
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Elocution. — Principles  and  Practice. 

Modern  Language. — French  or  German  continued. 

Second  Term. 

Latin.— Grammar :  Syntax  of  verb,  G.  &  L.'s  Grammar,  §§ 
472-700. 

Composition:  Prose,  Bradley's  Arnold,  Exercises 
54-67  and  Nos.  9-13  of  the  Supplement.  Verse,  Gepp, 
Exercises  21-40. 

Authors:  Virgil's  Aeneid,  Book  I.  (entire). 

Cicero's    Orations    against     Catiline     I 
and  IL 

Greek. — Grammar:  Kaegi,  Syntax  of  verb,  §§   176-215,  and 
list  of  irregular  verbs. 

Composition:  Sidgwick,  Exercises  15-30. 
Authors:   Homer's   Iliad,   Book    IL,    Hues    1-493, 
Book  III.,  lines    120-245,  Book    VL, 
lines  437  to  end. 
Xenophon's  Cyropaedia   (Gleason's  Edi- 
tion), Part  II,  five  hundred  lines. 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  for  sight  reading. 

English. — Precepts:    Coppens's  English  Rhetoric,  Books  IV. 
and  V. 

Authors:   Milton's  Ode  on  the  Nativity,   II  Pen- 
seroso  and  L' Allegro. 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice ; 
Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia; 
Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies; 
Blackmore,   "Lorna  Doone." 
Composition:  Continued  as  in  First  Term. 

History. — United  States  completed.     Macy's  Civics. 

Mathematics. — Higher  Algebra. 

Christian  Doctrine. — De  Harbe's  Catechism,  Parts  II  and 
III. 

Elocution. — Principles  and  Practice. 

Modern  Language. — French  or  German  continued. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  Georgetown  College  Preparatory  School  is  a  High 
School ;  hence  admission  thereto  supposes  the  completion  of 
the  regular  Grammar  School  Course — that  is,  the  completion 
of  that  course  of  studies  which  prepares  a  boy  for  admission 
to  a  regular  High  School. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

For  graduates  of  High  Schools  or  Preparatory  Schools, 
who  have  not  taken  Latin  or  Greek,  special  classes  are  pro- 
vided in  the  Georgetown  College  Preparatory  School,  where- 
in, by  almost  exclusive  attention  to  Latin  and  Greek,  they 
may  in  one  year,  or  at  most  in  two  years,  be  graded  up  in 
those  branches  for  entrance  to  Freshman  Class  of  George- 
town College. 

The  fees  and  expenses  will  be  found  on  another  page. 
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School  of  nilebicine 


OUTLINE. 

The  complete  course  of  study  in  the  Medical  Department 
extends  over  four  terms  of  eight  months  each. 

The  demands  of  modern  medical  education  are  such  that 
the  Faculty  has  found  it  necessary  to  extend  the  hours  of  in- 
struction, so  that  more  time  may  be  given  to  practical  work 
in  laboratories  and  hospitals.  The  instructions  will,  there- 
fore, begin  in  the  morning  and  continue  throughout  the  day. 
Students  are  required  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  study 
of  medicine. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  advantages  of  the  method 
of  teaching  adopted  in  this  school.  It  enables  each  student 
to  come  into  more  intimate  relation  with  his  teachers  in 
laboratory  and  hospital  work,  and  in  connection  with  the 
system  of  recitations  adopted  makes  instruction  more  directly 
personal  and  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  individual, 
and  prepares  graduates  for  the  rigid  examinations  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ma- 
rine Hospital  Service.  Of  the  29  applicants  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  since  1898,  28  passed, 
and  only  one  failed. 

BUILDING    AND    EQUIPMENT. 

The  building  of  this  department  is  conveniently  situated 
on  H  street  northwest,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets, 
near  several  of  the  principal  railway  Hues.  It  contains  spa- 
cious and  well-ventilated  lecture  rooms,  chemical,  histological, 
bacteriological,  and  physiological  laboratories,  a  convenient 
and  well-lighted  dissecting  room,  a  library  and  reading  room 
for  the  use  of  students.  The  laboratories  are  equipped  with 
the  latest  and  most  approved  instruments  and  appliances,  in- 
cluding an  ample  number  of  microscopes  of  high  power. 
The  Laboratory  courses  may  be  taken  independently  of  the 
lectures. 
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SPECIAL    ADVANTAGES. 

Congress,  during  the  session  of  1901,  appropriated  suf- 
ficient funds  for  the  erection  of  a  Laboratory  in  connection 
with  the  Marine  Hospital  Bureau  for  the  investigation  of  in- 
fectious and  contagious  diseases  and  other  matters  pertain- 
ing to  pubHc  health,  and  also  enacted  a  law  permitting  the  use 
of  Government  Laboratories  for  Postgraduate  research 
work.  Students  may  also  be  employed  as  assistants  during 
the  vacation  months  in  these  Laboratories.  The  new  labor- 
atories and  hospitals  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Govern- 
ment Hospital  for  the  Insane  also  ofifer  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  instruction. 

The  great  libraries  and  museums  connected  with  the  vari- 
ous Government  institutions  at  Washington  afford  advan- 
tages to  the  student  that  are  unrivaled  in  America,  and  are 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  in  most  European  capitals. 

The  Faculty  figure  largely  on  the  staff  of  the  following 
hospitals : 

Providence  Hospital,  Children's  Hospital,  Central  Dis- 
pensary and  Emergency  Hospital,  Garfield  Hospital. 


GEORGETOWN    UNIVERSITY    HOSPITAL. 

Attendance  upon  clinical  instruction  is  obligatory  for  stu- 
dents of  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

The  Hospital  and  Dispensary  are  located  in  close  proximity 
to  the  College  grounds  and  accessible  by  three  of  the  prin- 
cipal electric  car  lines  in  the  city.  This  institution  is  in  every 
sense  a  modern  College  hospital,  wholly  under  the  control  of 
the  School  of  Medicine,  and  affords  ample  and  excellent  fa- 
cihties  for  illustrating  by  clinical  teaching  and  ward  classes 
the  didactic  instruction  given  in  the  various  practical  branches 
of  the  school.  Owing  to  the  favorable  location  of  the  Hos- 
pital, the  Emergency  Department  enjoys  an  unusual  field  of 
activity,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  students,  as  they 
receive  special  training  in  the  effective  management  of  emer- 
gency cases. 
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REQUISITES    FOR    ADMISSION. 

Creditable  certificates  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by 
two  physicians  of  good  standing  in  the  State,  Territory,  or 
District  in  which  the  applicant  last  resided. 

The  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  has  pre- 
scribed the  following  mmimum  requirement  for  admission 
to  the  medical  course  : 

(a)  A  bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  college  or  uni- 
versity. 

(b)  A  diploma  from  an  accredited  high  school,  normal 
school,  or  academy  requiring  for  admission  evidence  of  the 
completion  of  an  eight-year  course  in  primary  and  inter- 
mediate grades,  and  for  graduation  not  less  than  four  years 
of  study,  embracing  not  less  than  two  years  (4  points)  of  for- 
eign language,  of  which  one  must  be  Latin,  two  years  (4 
points)  of  mathematics,  two  years  (4  points)  of  English,  one 
year  (2  points)  of  history,  two  years  (4  points)  of  laboratory 
science,  and  six  years  (12  points)  of  further  credit  in  language, 
literature,  history,  or  science. 

(c)  An  examination  in  the  following  branches : 

A.  Required  (18  points) ;  Mathematics  (4  points) ;  English 
(4  points) ;  History  (2  points) ;  Language  (two  must  be  Latin, 
4  points) ;  Science  (taken  from  physics,  chemistry,  botany, 
zoology,  4  points). 

B.  Optional  (to  12  points) ;  English,  2  points ;  History,  6 
points ;  Language,  6  points ;  Manual  Training,  2  points ;  Me- 
chanical Drawing,  i  point;  Natural  Science  (botany,  biology, 
zoology),  2  points ;  Physical  Science  (chemistry,  physics),  2 
points :  Trigonometry,  i  point ;  Astronomy  (i),  Civics  (i), 
Geology  (i).  Physical  Geography  (i).  Physiology,  and  Hy- 
giene (i),  Political  Economy  (i). 

(One  point  in  any  subject  in  a  high  school  or  academic 
course  demands  not  less  than  five  periods  per  week  of  forty- 
five  minutes  each  for  eighteen  weeks). 

(d)  Certificates  from  reputable  instructors  recognized  by 
the  State  board  of  medical  examiners  duly  authorized  by  law 
or  by  the  Superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  States  hav- 
ing no  examining  board  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  any  part  of 
this  examination. 
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Sec.  2.  This  examination  must  be  conducted  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  or  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  of  the  city  or  State  in  which  the  col- 
lege is  located.  In  no  case  shall  it  be  conducted  by  any  per- 
son connected  with  the  faculty,  medical  or  otherwise,  of  the 
institution  to  which  the  student  is  seeking  admission. 

Sec.  3.  A  student  may  be  allowed  to  enter  on  his  medical 
work  conditioned  in  not  more  than  six  points,  and  these  con- 
ditions must  be  removed  by  satisfactory  examination  before 
he  is  allowed  to  enter  on  the  second  year  of  his  medical 
course. 

ADVANCED    STANDING. 

Students  who  have  attended  one  or  more  terms  at  any 
other  medical  college  in  good  standing  will  be  admitted  to 
advanced  standing  upon  passing  the  examination  required 
of  students  for  the  stage  at  which  they  propose  to  enter. 
Those  presenting  certificates  of  examination  from  other  repu- 
table medical  colleges  of  equal  requirements  will  be  admitted 
to  the  respective  higher  classes  without  further  examination. 

Persons  not  candidates  for  the  degree  M.  D.  may  be  ad- 
mitted without   examination  as   special   students. 

METHOD    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  consist  of  didactic  and  clin- 
ical lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations,  dissecting,  labora- 
tory work,  and  other  practical  manipulation.  Class  recita- 
tions will  be  conducted  by  members  of  the  Faculty  and  by 
instructors.  A  record  of  these  recitations  will  be  kept,  and 
the  average  will  be  credited  to  each  student  in  summing  up 
after  the  final  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

Each  student  shall  be  obliged  to  attend  80  per  cent,  of  the 
exercises  in  every  annual  course  of  study  for  which  he  seeks 
credit.  No  student  shall  be  given  credit  on  examination  un- 
less he  attains  a  grade  of  at  least  75  per  cent.,  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  any  other  marking  system. 

The  standing  of  a  student  in  any  branch  will  be  determined 
by  combining  the  record  of  his  recitations,  his  examinations 
(both  written  and  oral),  and  his  laboratory  and  clinical  work. 
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CURRICULUM. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  courses  of  instruction : 
Anatomy,  Osteology,  Practical  Anatomy,  Histology,  Em- 
bryology, Physiology,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  Physics,  General  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology,  Medical  Zoology,  Special  Pathology  and 
Morbid  Anatomy,  Surgical  Pathology  and  Military  Surgery, 
Physical  Diagnosis,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and 
Diseases  of  Children,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Ob- 
stetrics, Gynecology  and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Ophthalmol- 
ogy, Laryngology,  Rhinology  and  Otology,  Hygiene  and 
Dietetics,  State  Medicine,  Dermatology,  Mental  and  Nervous 
Diseases,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  and  Electro- 
Therapeutics. 

EXPENSES    OF    STUDENTS. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  a  medical  stu- 
dent is  based  upon  actual  experience : 

Low.  Average.  Liberal. 

Matriculation  (once  only) $5.00 

*Tuition 1 50.00 

Books 15.00 

Room  and  board 120.00 

College  incidentals 10.00 

Other  expenses,  laundry,  car  fare, 

etc 35.00 


$5.00 

$5.00 

150.00 

150.00 

20.00 

25.00 

165.00 

200.00 

10.00 

10.00 

50.00 

60.00 

$335.00  $400.00  $450.00 

•This  includes  all  laboratory  fees  for  material  used  in  practical  an- 
atomy and  operative  surgery.  A  deposit  of  $10  against  breakage  is  re- 
quired. 

FEES    FOR    SPECIAL    STUDENTS. 

Didactic  lectures  from  each  of  the  chairs $20.00 

Practical  anatomy,  chemistry,  including  material 25.0c 

Didactic  and  laboratory  course  in  histology,  pathol- 
ogy, or  bacteriology,  each 25.00 

Operative  surgery  on  the  cadaver,  per  course 25.00 

Payment  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  fees  is  required 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the  balance  by  January 
ist  ensuing. 
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Ip08t*6rabuate  ^ebical  School 


Believing  that  the  National  Capital  presents  many  special 
advantages  for  graduate  medical  instruction,  the  leading 
members  of  the  profession  in  Washington  City  have  organ- 
ized a  Post-Graduate  Medical  School.  The  course  of  in- 
struction will  consist  principally  of  clinics  at  the  different 
hospitals  of  the  city  and  of  practical  laboratory  work.  Di- 
dactic lectures  will  also  be  given  during  the  regular  course 
upon  such  branches  as  Preventive  Medicine,  Military  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  Preventive  Inoculations,  Serum  Therapy, 
whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  students  apply  for  such  a 
course. 

General  George  M.  Sternberg,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  faculty,  and  the  Surgeon-Generals  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  PubHc  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  are 
members  of  the  executive  committee. 

It  is  believed  that  the  course  of  instruction  will  be  especially 
valuable  for  the  general  practitioner  and  for  those  who  intend 
to  practice  surgery,  gynecology,  ophthalmology,  laryngology, 
or  some  other  specialty.  The  special  attention  given  to  Pre- 
ventive Medicine,  to  Tropical  diseases,  and  to  laboratory 
work  in  Bacteriology  and  Sanitary  Chemistry  will  afford 
health  officers  and  physicians  who  desire  to  enter  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Government  or  Colonial  service  unusual  ad- 
vantages for  perfecting  themselves  in  the  scientific  studies 
which  must  serve  as  a  foundation  for  their  practical  work. 

Applicants  for  clinical  and  laboratory  instruction  may  ma- 
triculate at  any  time.  Circulars  containing  full  information 
will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  secretary, 

DR.  GEORGE  M.  KOBER, 
920  H  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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2)ental  Scbool 


REQUISITES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  Dental  Department  conforms  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  of 
which  it  is  a  member,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  National 
Association  of  Dental  Examiners. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  of  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  candidates  for  ad- 
mission must  hereafter  have  a  minimum  preliminary  educa- 
tion of  not  less  than  graduation  from  an  accredited  high 
school  or  its  equivalent.  The  preliminary  examination  will 
not  be  required  of  an  applicant  who  can  show  that  he  has 
covered  the  matter  prescribed,  and  furnishes  an  official  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect  issued  by  a  reputable  literary  or  scientific 
college,  academy,  high  school,  or  State  examining  board. 

Graduates  in  medicine  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
second  class,  and  are  excused  from  examination  in  the 
studies  pertaining  to  the  medical  course  of  recognized  in- 
stitutions. 

Those  presenting  certificates  of  examination  for  ad- 
vanced standing  from  other  reputable  dental  colleges  of  equal 
requirements  will  be  admitted  to  the  corresponding  higher 
class  without  further  examination. 

Students  applying  for  admission  later  than  ten  days  after 
the  opening  day  of  the  session  cannot  be  credited  with  a  full 
course  unless  such  delay  is  due  to  sickness,  which  must  be 
vouched  for  by  the  certificate  of  a  reputable  practicing  phy- 
sician. In  such  case  the  date  of  admission  shall  not  be  later 
than  twenty  days  from  the  opening  day. 
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THE  CLINICAL  DEPARTMENT  OR  INFIRMARY. 

This  consists  of  large  operating  rooms,  unequaled  in  point 
of  lighting,  heating,  and  conveniences.  They  are  furnished 
with  all  the  requirements  of  such  apartments.  The  chairs 
are  so  arranged  as  to  command  the  best  Hght.  There  are 
separate  rooms  for  the  administration  of  anesthetics,  for  the 
extraction  of  teeth ;  also  one  for  taking  impressions,  occlu- 
sions, and  doing  work  requiring  the  use  of  plaster  or  wax. 
The  preparation  and  administration  of  sulphuric  ether  and 
nitrous  oxide  during  the  session  familiarizes  students  with 
these  varied  agents. 

There  is  also  a  department  of  Oral  Surgery  attached  to  the 
Georgetown  University  Hospital,  where  students  have  the 
privilege  of  witnessing  all  the  operations  pertaining  to  cleft 
palate,  hare-lip,  fractured  maxilla,  empyema  of  antrum,  etc. 
Both  infirmaries  are  under  the  immediate  and  continuous 
direction  of  a  corps  of  competent  demonstrators,  who  are  al- 
ways present  to  instruct  and  assist  the  students  in  their  work. 
In  the  departments  the  student  is  taught  the  art  of  operative 
and  prosthetic  dentistry.  The  press  of  patients  is  very  great, 
and  the  opportunities  for  practice  unequaled.  The  student 
not  only  witnesses  every  kind  of  dental  manipulation  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  experienced,  but  is  himself  taught  to  accomplish 
all  that  pertains  to  the  daily  duties  of  a  dental  surgeon  by 
actual  practice. 

The  operating  rooms  of  the  college  are  open  for  instruction 
the  entire  year. 

CURRICULUM. 

The  instruction  embraces  a  graded  course  of  three  years, 
each  course  followed  by  examinations.    Subjects : 

Oral  Prosthesis  and  Orthodontia,  Operative  Dentistry, 
Dental  Technics,  Dental  Medicine  and  Pathology,  Oral  Sur- 
gery, Dental  Ceramics,  Anesthesia  and  Extraction  and 
Dental  Histology,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  Physics,  Path' 
ology  and  Bacteriology, 
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METHODS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  consist  of  didactic  lectures, 
recitations,  demonstrations,  dissecting  and  laboratory  work, 
and  clinical  instruction.  The  number  of  students  taken  in 
each  class  allows  each  member  to  come  into  close  contact 
with  the  professors,  and  insures  the  most  thorough  individual 
instruction.  The  Dental  Laboratory  is  fully  equipped  with 
electrical  lathes,  furnaces,  rolling  mill,  vulcanizers,  celluloid 
apparatus,  lockers,  etc.  Here  the  student  receives  his  first 
instruction.  Every  process  of  value  known  to  mechanical 
dentistry  is  taught  in  this  department.  Demonstrations  by 
the  instructors  begin  with  taking  impressions  of  the  mouth 
by  the  use  of  the  several  materials  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  instruction,  in  its  progress,  includes  consideration 
of  the  construction  of  artificial  dentures  and  obturators  in  all 
their  wide  variety. 


FEES. 

Matriculation  (payable  but  once) $5-00 

Tuition,  each  year 150.00 

Students  will  be  required  to  make  an  annual  deposit  of 
$10.00  to  cover  loss,  breakage  or  damage  to  the  property  of 
the  school. 

The  expenses  of  a  student  during  the  eight  months,  in- 
cluding tuition,  books,  board  and  lodging,  laundry,  and  other 
incidentals,  need  not  exceed  $350.00,  and  $425.00  will  be  a 
liberal  allowance. 


For  further  information  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to 
WILLIAM  N.  COGAN,  Dean, 
920  H  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
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Xaw  School 


ADVANTAGES. 

Of  the  great  advantages  offered  by  a  Law  School  over  the 
unassisted  reading  of  a  student  in  a  law  office  there  can  be 
no  question.  Here,  however,  the  experiment  has  been  suc- 
cessfully made  of  uniting  the  advantages  of  the  two.  The 
lectures  are  held  in  the  evening,  and,  so  far  as  practicable, 
students  who  put  themselves  into  timely  communication  with 
the  Secretary  are  connected  with  the  offices  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers of  the  city,  where  they  are  allowed  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  conduct  of  business  and  the  practical  duties  of 
the  profession. 

The  holding  of  the  lectures  and  other  exercises  in  the  even- 
ing also  enables  clerks  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  other  persons  who  are  engaged  during  the  day, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  School. 

The  site  of  the  institution,  at  the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  pre- 
sents advantages  for  the  study  of  American  Jurisprudence 
which  are  unequaled  elsewhere,  and  must  always  remain  so. 

The  Law  Library  at  the  United  States  Capitol  contains 
over  100,000  volumes,  embracing  all  the  noted  treatises,  re- 
ports and  periodicals,  ancient  and  modern,  American,  English 
and  of  the  nations  of  Continental  Europe.  By  the  operation 
of  the  copyright  law  and  the  outlay  of  an  annual  appropriation 
it  is  constantly  enriched  with  new  acquisitions,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  completeness  unrivaled  among 
the  law  libraries  of  the  world.  This  magnificent  collection  is 
freely  open  to  students  seven  hours  daily. 

Congress,  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  in  session  during  several  months  of  each  school 
year,  and,  with  the  Executive  Departments,  especially  the 
Patent,  Pension,  and  General  Land  Offices,  furnish  advan- 
tages for  professional  study  nowhere  else  enjoyed. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  the 
common  law,  equity,  criminal  and  probate  jurisdiction  of  a 
State  Court  in  the  States,  besides  that  of  the  Circuit  and  Dis- 
trict Courts  of  the  United  States.  Its  sessions  afford  the  stu- 
dent opportunities  for  hearing  the  forensic  arguments  and 
forming  the  acquaintance  of  the  leaders  of  the  American  Bar 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  besides  thoroughly  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  practice  of  these  various  courts. 


LIBRARY    AND    READING    ROOM. 

A  carefully  selected  Library,  comprising  the  latest  editions 
of  the  standard  text-books,  and  the  leading  reports,  has  been 
provided  for  the  accommodation  and  convenience  of  students 
in  a  well  Hghted  and  suitably  appointed  suite  of  rooms  in  the 
Law  Building  set  apart  exclusively  for  the  purpose.  These 
rooms  are  open  to  students  and  alumni  of  the  School  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  evening. 

ADMISSION. 

Students  desiring  to  become  members  of  the  School  enter 
their  names  upon  the  Secretary's  register  at  or  before  the 
opening  of  the  term  in  October.  Candidates  for  a  degree 
must  have  received  a  high  school  education,  or  its  equivalent, 
evidence  of  which  must  be  presented  or  a  preliminary  exam- 
ination will  be  required. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing — i.  e.,  those  desiring  to 
complete  the  course  in  one  or  two  years — must,  at  the  time  of 
entry,  present  certificates  of  previous  study  at  some  approved 
Law  School,  or  under  the  direction  of  a  reputable  practitioner. 
Such  certificate  must  show,  moreover,  that  the  candidate  has 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subjects  embraced 
in  the  First,  or  First  and  Second  Years,  as  the  case  may  be, 
otherwise  an  examination  will  be  necessary  before  he  can  en- 
ter an  advanced  Class.  This  examination  will  always  be  re- 
quired of  those  whose  study  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  a  practitioner. 
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COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

The  regular  curriculum  will  cover  a  period  of  three  years, 
divided  into  a  First,  Second  and  Third  Year.  Upon  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  Three  Years'  Course  the  student  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

Students  in  the  Second  Year  are  required  to  attend  the  Lec- 
tures and  be  examined  upon  Part  2  of  the  studies  of  the  First 
Year,  as  indicated  below ;  and  students  in  the  Third  Year  are 
in  Hke  manner,  required  to  attend  the  lectures  and  be  ex- 
amined upon  the  studies  of  Part  2  of  the  Second  Year. 

First  Year. — Part  i.  Personal  Property,  Elementary  Law, 
Torts,  Domestic  Relations,  Criminal  Law  and  Negotiable  In- 
struments.    Part  2. — Contracts  and  Real  Estate. 

Second  Year. — Part  i.  Subjects  of  Part  2  of  the  First 
Year's  Course.  Part  2.  Pleading,  Evidence  and  Equity. 
Part  3.  Insurance,  Agency  and  Partnership. 

Third  Year. — Part  i.  Subjects  of  Part  2  of  the  Second 
Year's  Course.  Part  2.  Corporations,  Common  Law  Prac- 
tice, Equity  Pleading  and  Practice,  Constitutional  Law,  the 
Law  of  Wills  and  Municipal  Corporations. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  ''Equity  Plead- 
ing and  Practice,"  on  account  of  the  fact  that  not  only  is  this 
the  practice  used  in  all  Federal  Courts,  but  also  because 
nearly  all  the  Codes  of  Practice  adopted  by  the  several  States 
are  founded  thereon. 

Cash  prizes — one  of  $75,  two  of  $50,  three  of  $40,  two  of 
$25,  besides  "Smith's  Leading  Cases,"  "The  Encyclopedia 
of  Pleading  and  Practice,"  the  "Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Pro- 
cedure," and  three  gold  medals  are  annually  offered. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Each  text-book  in  the  course  of  study  is  made  the  subject 
of  a  carefully  written  examination,  upon,  or  shortly  after,  its 
completion.  Those  who  fall  below  the  standard  required 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  if  they  have  been  regu- 
lar in  their  attendance  upon  lectures  and  quizzes,  have  an  op- 
portunity of  making  up  the  deficiency  before  its  close.  This 
system  has  been  found  to  promote  more  careful  study,  and,  at 
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the  same  time,  to  admit  of  more  thorough  examination,  with 
less  tax  upon  the  student's  endurance  than  a  general  examina- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  course. 


SYSTEM    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

The  system  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  Georgetown  Law 
School  is  the  following:  A  lesson,  averaging  from  thirty  to 
forty  pages  of  the  text-book,  is  assigned  in  advance,  which  the 
student  is  expected  to  master  as  thoroughly  as  he  can  before 
the  recitation  hour.  The  lecturer  then  goes  over  the  ground 
covered  by  the  text,  explaining  what  is  obscure  or  difficult, 
pointing  out  the  application  in  practice  of  the  principles 
treated  of,  and  illustrating  by  examples  their  application  in 
actual  cases.  Then  follows  the  "Quiz,"  in  which  the  lesson 
is  gone  entirely  over  again  in  the  shape  of  questions,  requir- 
ing the  students  to  reproduce  in  their  own  language  all  that  it 
contains,  with  practical  applications  of  the  doctrines  learned 
to  supposed  cases.  The  student  thus  has  three  opportunities 
of  becoming  familiar,  theoretically  and  practically,  with  each 
topic  treated  in  the  course ;  once  by  careful  study  of  the  text, 
a  second  time  by  the  discussion  of  it  in  the  lecture,  and  once 
again  by  himself  reproducing  and  practically  applying  the 
principles  thus  taught,  in  answer  to  the  "Quiz."  This  system 
has  been  found,  after  careful  and  painstaking  tests,  most 
satisfactory  to  both  teacher  and  student,  and  productive  of 
the  highest  standard  of  proficiency  in  study.  It  is  believed 
to  be  absolutely  the  best. 


THE  MOOT  COURT. 

Especial,  painstaking  effort  has  been  devoted,  with  gratify- 
ing results,  to  perfecting  such  an  organization  of  the  Moot 
Court  as  would  render  that  adjunct  of  the  School  not  merely 
a  forum  for  the  argument  of  mooted  questions  of  law,  but  a 
useful  and  efficient  training  school  for  the  practical  duties  of 
the  profession. 

As  now  organized,  the  Court  is  divided  into  a  Circuit  Court 
and  a  Court  of  Appeals. 
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FOURTH   YEAR   OR  POST-GRADUATE  COURSE. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  foregoing  three  years' 
course,  and  holders  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  will, 
upon  the  successful  completion  of  this  course,  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 

The  principal  subjects  included  in  this  course  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  History  of  the  Development  of  Law,  tracing  its  Origin 
and  Development  from  Ancient  to  Modern  Times ;  the  His- 
tory of  English  Law ;  the  History  of  Constitutional  Law  and 
the  Foundations  of  Civil  Liberty ;  Natural  Law ;  Canon  Law ; 
Civil  Law;  International  Law  and  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States;  Admiralty  and  Maritime  Law;  the  Conflict 
of  Laws,  especially  as  affecting  the  subjects  of  Domicile, 
Citizenship,  Residence,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Parent  and 
Child,  Guardian  and  Ward,  Interest  and  Usury,  Deeds  and 
other  Contracts,  Wills,  the  Administration  of  Estates  of 
Decedents,  Receivers,  etc. ;  Special  Tort  Law,  including 
Trusts  and  Other  Combinations ;  Railroad  Accident  Law, 
etc. ;  Special  Contract  Law,  including  Fire  and  Life  Insur- 
ance ;  Contracts  of  Carriers ;  Statute  of  Frauds ;  the  Statute 
of  Limitations,  etc. ;  Special  Real  Estate  Law,  including 
Water  and  Water-courses  ;  Fixtures  ;  Easements,  etc. ;  Patent 
Law,  including  the  General  Principles  of  the  Patent  Statutes 
and  Procedure  before  the  Patent  Office  and  Federal  Courts ; 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Courts ;  the  Conflict  of  Jur- 
isdiction ;  Practice ;  Transportation  as  affected  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law ;  Estoppel ;  Medical  Jurisprudence ; 
Municipal  Corporations ;  Testamentary  Law  and  Legal 
Ethics. 

Besides  the  lectures  the  Faculty  has  estabhshed  practical 
exercises  in  General  Practice,  Pleading  and  Evidence.  In 
this  course  the  student  will  be  required  to  draft,  not  only  the 
different  pleadings,  both  Law  and  Equity,  and  all  motions  inci- 
dent to  practice  in  both  Courts,  but  contracts,  deeds,  leases, 
and  other  papers  which  come  within  the  practice  of  the  general 
practitioner.  Questions  arising  on  the  pleadings  prepared  by 
the  students  will  be  argued  by  all  of  them,  and  questions  of 
evidence  will  be  put  to  all  the  class,  and  after  proper  prepara- 
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tion,  every  student  will  be  expected  to  argue,  either  in  favor 
of  or  against  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence,  as  he  may  be 
called  upon  by  the  Lecturer  in  charge ;  likewise  questions 
embracing  the  rule  of  evidence  under  consideration  will  be  put 
without  notice  to  the  students. 


COST    OF    BOARDING,  ETC. 

There  is  no  boarding  department  connected  with  the  Law 
School.  The  majority  of  the  law  students  board  in  Washing- 
ton City,  where  the  Law  School  is  located,  and  where  the  cost 
of  comfortable  lodging,  board,  fuel  and  gas  varies  from  $20  to 
$30  per  month,  according  to  the  location  and  appointments 
selected.  Satisfactory  accommodation  can  easily  be  had  at 
$25  per  month;  and  there  are  every  year  students  who  pro- 
vide for  themselves  comfortably  at  a  cost  of  $20  per  month, 
and  even  less.  Tuition  is  $100  per  annum,  with  no  incidental 
charges  except  a  diploma  fee  of  $10  upon  graduation.  Cost 
of  text-books  is  about  $30  per  annum.  The  Law  School  Ses- 
sion is  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  October  to  the  first 
Wednesday  in  June — about  eight  months.  The  necessary  ex- 
pense for  board,  lodging,  tuition,  books,  etc.,  per  annum  is, 
therefore,  about  $350,  exclusive,  of  course,  of  clothing  and 
general  incidental  expenses. 


TERMS. 

The  charge  for  attendance  in  the  First,  Second  and  Third 
Years  is  One  Hundred  Dollars  per  annum. 

Tuition  in  the  Fourth  or  Post-Graduate  Course  is  also  One 
Hundred  Dollars  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  or  in 
monthly  installments  in  advance. 

Persons  enrolling  their  names  as  students  will  be  consid- 
ered as  having  entered  the  school  for  not  less  than  one  term 
unless  an  express  agreement  to  the  contrary  is  made.  Pay- 
ment will  not  be  received  for  less  than  one  full  month,  nor  can 
any  deduction  be  made  for  absence. 
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For  attendance  on  Lectures,  without  recitation  or  degree, 
the  charge  is  Fifty  Dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  monthly 
mstallments  in  advance. 

The  fee  for  Graduation,  which  is  additional  to  the  yearly 
charge  for  attendance,  and  which  includes  all  expenses  of  the 
annual  commencement,  is  Ten  Dollars. 

For  further  information  apply  to 
RICHARD  J.  WATKINS,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Address  Georgetown  University  Law  Building, 
506-508  E  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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